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REVIEW 


OF 


The Oration of Demosthenes upon the Crown, Translated into 
English with Notes!!! and the Greek Text. By Henry 
Lorp Broveuam, F.R.S. and Member of the National 
Institute of France. London: C. Knight and Co. 1840. 


WE recollect reading somewhere (we believe in 
Edwards’s Canons of Criticism) an anecdote of 
an Irish peasant, who knowing nothing, or next 
to nothing, of any language but his own native 
Milesian, and being in want of every thing but 
that “modest intrepidity of face,” which is the 
birthright of all his countrymen, gave himself 
the name of Don Pedro di Mondongo; and, on 
the strength of having passed a few weeks in 
Spain, as groom to a priest on his travels, ad- 
vertised himself as a teacher of Spanish, and 
ventured to sell the brogue of Tipperary as the 
pure genuine language of Castile. Now, with 
all deference to Lord Brougham, who knows 
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about as much of Greek as our Irish tutor knew 
of Spanish, his lordship, in selling to Messrs. 
Knight and Co. the volume at the head of this 
article as a version of Demosthenes, calculated 
“to assist the student of the Greek language, as 
well as the student of the rhetorical art,” has 
practised the same sort of fourberie on those 
unthinking bibliopoles, which Paddy Geohagan’s 
boy—for such was the patronymic in which Don 
Pedro di Mondongo delighted—practised on 
his credulous and unfortunate dupes. When 
the fatal hour came, which stripped the un- 
blushing Paddy of his Spanish title, he pleaded 
the pressure of poverty in mitigation of the 
bastinado-ing with which he was threatened. 
Such a plea can never be preferred by Lord 
Brougham, so long as he enjoys the usual pen- 
sion of a dowager chancellor; and we should, 
therefore, be at a loss to discover the cruel 
necessity which has impelled his lordship to 
make this melancholy, and at the same time 
this laughable, exhibition of himself as a trans- 
lator from the Greek, did we not recollect, that 
another great man, who had also “a mint of 
phrases in his brain,” had been induced to 
amuse his leisure hours with translating into 
his own language the celebrated oration of 
Demosthenes upon the Crown. The recollec- 
tion of that circumstance was. the key to the 
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: whole secret of the recent book-making specu- 
lations of “ Henry Lord Brougham, F.R.S. and 


Member of the National Institute of France.” 


His ambition is to have himself considered as — 
the rival of Cicero; but let him do what he 
will, he will never be more than the ape of 
that incomparable man. Cicero wrote an ela- 
borate treatise de Natura Deorum: and, there- 
fore, Lord Brougham came out with a heavy 
treatise on “ Natural Theology.” Cicero pub- 
lished his disputations at Tusculum ; and, there- 
fore, Lord Brougham published his conversaziones 
with Lord Althorp and others on the banks of 
the Eden. Cicero wrote, or rather translated, a sei- 
entific work on astronomy, and Lord Brougham 
indited a treatise (oh! how scientific !) on Hy- 
drostatics. Cicero gave the world a dissertation 
“« De Oratore ;” and Lord Brougham immediately 
felt that he could not do less than give it “A 
Dissertation on Ancient and Modern Eloquence.” 
Cicero wrote a long poem upon his own con- 
sulate, and last week were advertised the poems 
of Lord Brougham. It has since been averred, 
that the advertisement was a hoax; but we 
know, from his own confession in parliament, 
that his lordship does write verses—ay, and 
Greek verses too !!!—and if such verses should 
ever come before the public, we have no doubt 
that Lord Brougham will be found chaunting 
Ad 
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his own extraordinary freaks as a kilted and 
tartaned Lord Chancellor, with quite as much 
unction as ever Cicero sang his own extraor- 
dinary merits as the protector of Rome from 
revolution and rapine. Perhaps, too, when he 
finds that reputation is not to be acquired in 
this imitative fashion, Lord Brougham will con- 
clude by consoling his disappointment with a 
treatise, after the manner of Cicero, on the con- 
tempt of glory. 

As, then, Lord Brougham has thought fit to 
publish his translation of the oration upon the 
Crown, when, according to honest Dogberry’s 
phrase, “ there was no need of such vanity,” let 
us see what are the reasons, which he openly 
avows as his motives for making this experiment, 
not on a vile substance, but on two such noble 
languages as the Greek and our own. Accord- 
ing to his preface he had repeatedly formed 
and abandoned his intention of “ transferring ” 
this oration “ into our Saxon tongue.” In 1812 
he communicated his ideas on the subject to 
“one of the best scholars, and most acute, 
though severe critics, of his time, the late Lord 
Dudley ;” and from his own showing, it is quite 
evident that that excellent nobleman discerned, 
that, with the scanty smattering of Greek pos- 
sessed by Lord Brougham, he was quite incapa- 
ble of doing justice to “ the greatest oration of 
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the greatest orator of Greece.” Without telling 
him as much in precise words, Lord Dudley im- 
plored him not to make an ass of himself by per- 
sisting in such an undertaking. “ Your trans- 
lation,” said he, “‘ is addressed either to those, 
who know the original, or to those, who do not. 
The former cannot want it, the latter cannot 
materially profit by it; for no translation ”—evi- 
dently meaning, no translation of yours, Mr. 
Brougham—“ can give an adequate idea of the 
original.” This for a time deterred Lord 
Brougham from the object, which he had long 
kept in view: but “the example of Cicero, who 
had made an experiment upon this oration in 
the Latin language,” continued to haunt his 
mind, and prevented him from abandoning it 
altogether. He became more and more in love 
“ with the exquisite original, and with its in- 
comparable beauties, both in the substance and 
in the diction; and at last, urged on, as he says, 
by Lord Wellesley, who must have been mysti- 
fying him, and by Lord Lyndhurst, who seems 
to have told him plainly enough that his trans- 
lation would be nothing to brag on, as “ the 
closeness, the vigor, and rapidity of Demosthenes 
would only be seen in it, as through a glass, 
darkly,’ he submitted the volume, in which he 
has “done” Demosthenes into English, and in 
which, as far as an author can be murdered, he 
A 4 
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has also done for Demosthenes, to the revision 
of Dr. Arnold, the learned master of Rugby 
School; and encouraged by his approbation, has 
sent it, as in duty bound, for publication to the 
booksellers of his own society “ for confusing 
youthful knowledge.” With a craftiness, too, 
not uncongenial to his northern blood, he has 
attempted to force it into circulation by impress- 
ing into his service three Lords and one school- 
master, as puffers preliminary to his “ experi- 
ment.” Nay, he has done more: he has had 
the cruelty to make one of them, Dr. Arnold, to 
whom, as we have before said, he sent this trans- 
Jation for revision, and who probably returned it 
unread, with a civil letter, responsible for the 
enormous mass of ignorant blunders which it 
contains, and for the collection of hasty, crude, 
and unedifying notes by which it is accompanied. 
Now if Dr. Arnold has really given the sanetion 
of his authority, either to this translation, or to 
the notes affixed to it, we. tell him, without 
any circumlocution, that he is as incompetent to 
teach, as Lord Brougham is to translate, Greek : 
but we know Dr. Arnold to be a scholar, and a 
ripe one; and we have no doubt that a regard 
to his own reputation will induce him to dis- 
claim at once the unmerited stigma which Lord 
Brougham’s preface casts upon it. We are sure 
that almost every other scholar, to whom the 
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volume had been sent for correction, would have 
returned it in despair, and would, on returning 
it, have sent a note to the translator’s friends 
and relations, desiring them to restrain him from 
the use of pen, ink, and paper, rather than let 
him write himself down in so unmerciful a 
manner. 

Before we enter upon the vapulation which 
we intend to inflict on Lord Brougham’s literary 
hide for his innumerable acts of mistranslation, 
interpolation, and mutilation committed upon 
Demosthenes—whom in his notes he designates 
rather funnily by the letter A.—we should like, 
if we had time, to say a few words upon his 
disquisition on the comparative merits of the 
Greek, the Latin, and the English languages ; 
but we have a long, a tedious, and a wearisome © 
task before us, and we therefore abstain from 
all comments upon the very common-place ob- 
servations on that subject which Lord Brougham 
has introduced into his preface, evidently with- 
out understanding any thing about them, except 
their use to fill up blank paper and to complete 
a sheet. We, therefore, without further ani- 
madversion, send the preface to its account, 
“ with all its imperfections on its head,” merely 
remarking, that he, who reads it, will glean from 
Lord Brougham’s declaration, “that he has got 
the greater part of this oration off by heart,” two 
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circumstances of singular importance to his 
future historian. The first is, that the noble 
lord gets off by heart that which he does not un- 
derstand ; and the next and the most surprising, 
that, like his friend Lord Dudley, he has a heart, 
in spite of every thing said to the contrary by 
Lord Stanhope and the other antagonists of his 
inhuman Poor Law. 

With respect to the translation itself, the 
magnum opus, which is to be more durable even 
than the brass which enters so largely into the 
noble lord’s own composition, the only reason, 
why we do not feel ourselves justified in assert- 
ing that it is the very worst translation of the 
very finest specimen of oratory that the world 
ever listened to, is, that we have not consulted 
any one of the translations by Leland, Francis, 
Dawson, Millot, or Cesarotti, all of which have 
been criticised with unsparing severity by Lord 
Brougham. But having heard, from competent 
authorities, that each and all of these individuals 
had a great knowledge of the Greek language, 
and having ourselves discovered that Lord 
Brougham has a very limited knowledge of it 
indeed, we believe that we should not err much 
in advancing, unhesitatingly, so-bold an asser- 
tion. With the exception of Xenophon, the 
language of Demosthenes is more easy to under- 
stand than that of any other Greek author with 
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whom we are acquainted ; and yet we wish to 
have our words understood to the letter, when 
we say that there is not one single page in the 
two hundred and sixteen pages, over which Lord 
Brougham’s version of Demosthenes spreads itself, 
in which there are not, on an average, three or four 
blunders, which would be unpardonable even in a 
stripling of fourteen. We are as averse as Lord 
Brougham can be to the amplifications and cir- 
cumlocutions in which so many of our translators 
occasionally indulge ; but we must remind Lord 
Brougham, that in a language so full of com- 
pound terms as the Greek, there are many words 
in which it is impossible to give the full mean- 
ing in corresponding szmg/e words in any of the 
languages of modern Europe, differing as the 
various nations which speak them do from an- 


cient Greece in manners, habits, and feelings, as - 


well as in laws, morals, philosophy, and religion. 
We think, too, with him, that “it is the duty 
of a translator to make his version as close as 
possible to his original, without abandoning the 
peculiar idiom in which it is written ;” and if 
his lordship were really anxious to see how that 
duty, which he has perpetually violated, has 
been performed by modern scholars of eminence, 
we would refer him to the excellent literal 
translations of passages from the Greek orators 
and historians which are interspersed by Mr. 
A6 
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Mitford, and especially by Mr. Thirl wall, through- 
out their respective histories of Greece. But the 
fact is, that, in endeavouring to give what he 
calls a literal version of Demosthenes, Lord 
Brougham has written a book, which, in point 
of style, is neither Greek nor English, which is 
filled with uncouth barbarisms upon both lan- 
guages, and which, like the fabled Hermaphro- 
dite, is equally deficient in manly strength and 
in graceful beauty. A painter, who should copy a 
picture of the Italian school upon the same princi- 
ple on which Lord Brougham has transferred the 
spirit of Demosthenes from Greek into English, 
would transform “ Laura into a kitchen-wench, 
and Dido into a dowdy.” Lord Brougham talks 
largely of his knowledge of the mauner in which 
an English audience is affected by the style of 
the speaker, and on that point at least we are 
not inclined to dispute his knowledge: but does 
he think, that if, instead of delivering the senti- 
ments of a clever, in the language of a common, 
man, he had invested them in the lumbering 
piebald and pedantic dialect in which he makes 
Demosthenes deliver them, creeping at one time 
on the ground, and soaring at another time amid 
the stars and clouds, he would ever have stirred 
the heart of this country, or would ever have 
exalted himself from his comparatively humble 
position originally, to his present distinguished 
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rank in society? But we see clearly enough the 
eause of the great inequality of diction which 
pervades this translation. Being almost unac- 
quainted with the forms and flexions of the lan- 
guage which he has undertaken to interpret,—_ 
being stone-blind to all its niceties of phrase and 
idiom, of voices, moods and tenses, and of par- 
ticles, participles, and prepositions,—fancying 
difficulties where there are none, and jumping 
over them with light foot whenever they are 
formidable and require time, attention, and 
thought for their mastery, he 7s perpetually in- 
fested with a desire to be eloquent, and ham- 
pered by his inability to pursue the steps by 
which Demosthenes became so. Like a man 
dancing in fetters, whenever he is most anxious 
to show his agility, he is most in danger of fall- 
ing heavily to the ground. Witness his elaborate, 
yet feeble and inaccurate, translation of the ce- 
lebrated oyna oporixov, the most noble and in- 
spiriting passage in the whole oration. He may 
sneer, as he will, at college rhetoricians, and 
denounce them as incapable of either under- 
‘standing or teaching real eloquence; but we 
tell a that, attending, as we have attended, 
day by day, for the ‘ten twenty years, “ those 
real schools of oratory, the senate, the forum, 
and the public assembly,” and listening to the 
Cannings, and Copleys, we feel convinced that 
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the glorious adjuration of Demosthenes, so ill- 
conceived, so mis-translated, so ill-expressed, so 
mangled and so mutilated as it appears in his 
version, would, if addressed to an English audi- 
ence, have fallen as unimpressively upon their 
ears as any sentence that ever fell from the 
mouth of a Hume, or a Borthwick, or a Lord 
Mounteagle. His version may have some re- 
semblance to the original; but it is only the 
resemblance which a cast in wax bears to the 
divinity of the human face. The features are 
there, but they want intellect and animation, 
and look as if they were frozen into the frigidity 
of death. Can we say more in dispraise of the 
foul, wallowing, boisterous, and un-English style 
of this very bald and miserable translation. 

But a translator of Demosthenes, indepen- 
dently of possessing a good English style, and 
some slight knowledge of the language which 
he volunteers to interpret, should know some- 
thing of the times in which his author lived,— 
of the form of the government under which he 
acted,—of the public and private enemies with 
whom he had to contend,—of the manners of 
the people whom he sought to influence, and to 
oppose,—of their modes of legislation, —of their 
courts of judicature,—of their public assemblies, 
—of their religious rites and ceremonies,—of 
their financial and statistical arrangements,— 
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of their spectacles, processions and games,— 
and, in a word, of: all the conflicting follies, 

passions, prejudices, and superstitions by which 
_ they were led or driven as their rulers pleased. 
Even as a British lawyer, if not as a British 
legislator, we should have expected Lord 
Brougham to have had some acquaintance, 
however superficial, with these interesting sub- 
jects. But this volume proves him guilty of 
ignorance on all these points, so crass,—we 
thank him for teaching us that word,—as to be 
almost incredible. We have him perpetually 
attempting in his translation to approximate the 
offices and officers of the Athenian government 
to the offices and officers of our own free state ; 
and in most cases, as any scholar would have 
expected, the offices and officers so approximated 
have not as much resemblance to each other as 
Macedon and Monmouth. He makes pontiffs 
of the Hieromnemons, who were mere deputies 
sent from the Amphictyonic cities; and because 
they were charged with the care of the religious 
ceremonies of their country, bestows on them 
most liberally all the benefit of clergy. He dates 
from their “ pontificates,” as if they had been so 
many popes; and talks of auditors, and assess- 
ments, and assessors, where plain men, his pre- 
decessors, were content to see only the logiste, 
the liturgies, and the liturgi. Indeed, in almost 
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every passage in which it was most incumbent 
on him to preserve the nationality of Demos- 
thenes as an Athenian, he makes him act and 
speak as if he were a resident at London, and 
at once a member of the House of Commons 
and the Court of Common Council [ BovAn]. 
These instances are sufficient for a sampie of 
our meaning; and we have neither leisure nor 
inclination to enter further into details at pre- 
sent. We pledge ourselves, however, that every 
syllable which we have uttered on this point, 
shall be made good by extracts from his book, 
before we bring this series of articles to a ter- 
mination. | 

We expect to be told, that such sweep- 
ing charges of incompetency and ignorance 
as we have just been making against a per- 
son of Lord Brougham’s high scientific and 
literary character, cannot, and ought not to be, 
credited without some proof. Well, then, proof 
shall be adduced, in masses sufficient to con- 
vince the most incredulous that we are justified 
in speaking of this book in terms the most con- 
temptuous. The mistakes of Lord Brougham 
are dangerous on account of the extent of the 
influence which, justly or unjustly, he has un- 
questionably attained ; and the interests of learn- 
ing require that they should be pointed out, 
before chimerical conjectures, and the most ap- 
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palling blunders, are propagated as precedents 
of authority among the ignorant and unwary. 
We shall, therefore, examine his version para- 
graph by paragraph, and line by line, with the 
original Greek ; and if in so doing we should be 
longer than our wont, it must be attributed to 
our wish to tear the mask from imposture, and 
to reduce a puffed-up leviathan to his natural 
dimensions in the republic of letters. We have 
avoided as much as possible all disquisitions 
merely grammatical; and, in most instances 
have exposed ourselves to counter-criticism, by 
placing our own translation in contrast with the 
passages which we conceive Lord Brougham to 
have mistranslated, as the shortest mode of ex- 
posing and correcting his lordship’s errors. Had 
we been adventurous enough to publish a trans- 
lation of this inestimable oration ourselves, we 
should have endeavoured to give a point and 
finish to our specimens, which we readily admit 
that they do not at present possess. But our 
object has been nothing more than to explain, 
as briefly as possible, the meaning of Demos- 
thenes; and that being accomplished, we have 
been indifferent to the graces of literary compo- 
sition. We know that the everlasting verdure 
of the laurels, which crown the brow of Demos- 
thenes, has nothing to fear from the blight- 
ing effects of the ignorance, the indiscretion, 
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or the audacity of Lord Brougham ; but that 
is no reason why we should hold our peace, 
or abstain from inflicting upon him that flagel- 
lation which he was never slow to inflict upon 
those whom he found meddling with matters 
which they had either not taken pains to ex- 
amine, or wanted capacity to comprehend. — 

Now, then, to our proofs: and in the follow- 
ing notule, be it observed, that A. is Lord 
Brougham’s symbol for Demosthenes, and B. 
our symbol for Lord Brougham. 

To stumble on the threshold has always been 
considered a bad omen: and B. not merely 
stumbles, but after a very capricious caracole, 
falls flat upon his back in his translation of the 
opening section of this great oration. Quinc- 
tilian, and Dionysius the Halicarnassian, have 
been large in their praises of the skill with which 
A. managed it. The latter has even entered into a 
long comment, to show that it possessed a 
qualification which B. has often cited as the 
best description of good writing, namely, “ proper 
words in their proper places.” We should, 
therefore, have expected that his lordship would 
have adhered as closely as possible, not only to 
the words, but to the collocation of the words of 
A. But no such thing—od ov ye pév det. His 
lordship translates as follows :— 

“ Let me begin, men of Athens, by imploring 
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of all the heavenly powers, [i. e. he implores 
human beings to let him implore the gods— 
how different from the simple Tperov evyoua ! 
We believe that the Greek for his words would 
be either “Aye viv, tpwrov evywpar, or Ade poe 
TewTov evyecOat, | that the same kindly senti- 
ments, which I have throughout my public life ! 
cherished towards this country, and each of you, 
[ ony eVvoiay EXwY OratTeAW 7 TE TWOAEL Kal TacwW 
vuiv — literally, “ whatever attachment I may 
have borne, and still continue to bear, towards 
this country, and to all of you,”] may now by 
you be shown towards me in the present con- 
test: next, I beseech them to grant, what so 
nearly concerns yourselves, [omeo gots partic 
umeo vuwy—literally, “ what is most of all con- 
ducive to your interests,”] your religion, and 
your reputation, that you may not take counsel 
of my adversary touching the course! to be 
pursued in hearing my defence, [epi rov we 
akovev vuac ds, “ respecting the manner or 
feeling in which you must hear me,” as is evi- 
dent from the ro omolwe aupow axpoacacbu, 
which immediately follows, and also from the 
speech of A’schines himself, ] that would indeed 
be hard: but that you may regard the laws and 
_ your oaths, which, among so many other just 
rules, lay down this—that both sides shall equally 
be heard [rather, “that you hear both par- 
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ties with like impartiality ;” or, as our law has 
it, “indifferently.”] Nor does this merely im- 
port that no one shall be prejudged, [ro un 
TOOKAaTEYVWKEval undev—not pndévoc—which is, | 
“no precondemnation is to be made on any sin- 
gle point in the case;” a far stronger word than 
prejudging, as prejudgment may be in favour of 
the defendant as well as of the plaintiff] or that 
equal favour shall be extended to both parties. 
It also implies that each antagonist,” &c. 

It is quite evident, from this specimen of Lord 
B.’s power, that he is quite ignorant of the re- 
sources which the Greek language has in its 
prepositions, both in and out of composition. 
At p. 40 of this translation, there is a note on 
Leland’s translation of wearrovra dtateAety Kat 
eravev, Which proves that it is not from care- 
lessness, but from sheer ignorance, that Lord B. 
offends in his translation of such compound 
words as cuareActv and T OOKATEyVWKEvat. Leland 
translates, “ the zeal which I have ever disco- 
vered, and still discover.” Lord B. says, “ this 
is a paraphrase, ‘and still discover; ” and then 
crows over Leland, who is, at any rate, correct 
in his version of écareActy, as being careless of the 
original. We could quote many other instances 
in which Lord B. has fallen into blunders from 
this source; but we notice it now, to save the 
trouble of commenting upon it hereafter. 
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P. 2. ovroe ex TEOLOVaLAC ou KaTnyooEt : “ He 
brings his charge an unprovoked volunteer,” B. 
Rather, “out of the abundance of his malice he 
prefers his accusation against me.” We have 
the phrase in the English translation of the 
Bible: “ Out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh.” 

P. 3. we Eroe etre evox Act: ed | may ALMOST say 
is distasteful,” B. This is a dilution of the spirit 
of A. with a vengeance. One might as well say 
it would be distasteful to be hanged; or, what is 
nearly as bad, to listen to one of Lord Brougham’s 
long-winded harangues, in justification of his 
often-repeated assertion, that he is the only 
honest and consistent politician of modern times. 

P. 4. rne Tao UuoVv euvolug Kal piravbowriac, 
Oow TEP Kal TO TUYEV TOUTWY péyioTOY eoT. Teo1 
ToUTwY © OVTOE TOUTOVE TOU aywvoc, Ko herd.g “Te 
lose your confidence and esteem, of all posses- 
sions the most precious. Such being my stake 
in this cause,” &c. Nothing is said in the 
original of “ confidence and esteem,” and nothing 
in the translation importing that the loss of their 
kind and friendly feelings will be the more em- 
bittered by the refleetion, that he considered his 
success in having surmounted the difficulty of 
winning them, (rvysv, not rvyyavev,) as one of 
his greatest acquisitions. Neither does A., ex- 
cept by inference, say a word about “his stake” 
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in the suit. He was not so egotistical. His 
expression simply is, “Such interests being at 
stake in this conflict.” But the whole of the 
next section is so full of blunders and inter- 
polations by the noble translator, that there is 
scarcely any dealing with it. In the clause, 
akovcal fAOvU TEpl TWY KaTNYyOoNnEvwn amtoXoyoupevov 
dukaiwe, he joins dicaiwe with axovea, and sepa- 
rates it from azoAoyoupévov, although he has in 
the very next clause of the same sentence, ra 
TOU AéyovToc VOTEOOV oiKaa EVVOLKWC TooooeGETat ; 
and in the next page the defence is called rev 
UTEO TNC yeane OLKaLWv. . 

Thid. TW yoawat vouwovc, Which means simply, 
“by having proposed the laws,” B. translates, 
“engraving them on brazen tables!’ And this 
is not being paraphrastical ! 

P. 5. rove Oeove Taoakadéoat, ": implore the 
gods,” B. A. doesmore. He summons the gods 
personally into the court, as his coadjutors. The 
preposition zapa brings them to his very side. 
It is the “ Adsis, O Tegexe favens,” of Virgil, 
and the Anunteo ayvor opylwy "Avacoa, oup- 
mapaortare kat owle Of Aristophanes. 

P. 9. éyOpov exnpeav exer Kat UBpw Kat Aowo- 
play Kai moomnAakiopov opov. Angl..: “contains 
a combination of rancor and insolence, and 
wrangling, and throwing of dirt, which is cha- 
racteristic of a personal enemy.” Lord B. reads 
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guov, which weakens the passage, and is, besides, 
unsupported by any MSS. and translates, “is 
marked with the spite and scurrility of a personal 
enemy, with defamation, foul slander of my 
character.” 

i, 12, Tap avra Ta acknuara. B. translates 
with Taylor, “recentibus delictis.” The sense 
requires what the words express, “at the very 
time the offences were committed.” And so 
Lord B. translates wupa, when he comes to rove 
Tap avTa Ta Tpaypuata Eéyyoue. 

Ibid. Lord B. translates, as if he had no 
knowledge of the difference between dixn, an 
action, yeagn, an indictment, or public action, 
and soayyeAia, an impeachment. This occurs 
throughout the oration. ovk av éypayaro. “He 
would not have accused,” B. In this passage it 
must be, “he would not have indicted me.” 

Ibid. ti rev addAwv wv vuvi SeBadrrAe Kat SreEHer. 
Angl.: “Any of those other things, which he 
was just now misrepresenting and detailing,” i. e. 
misrepresenting in detail. 3B. translates thus, 
“attacking and running down.” 

P. 14. B. in his translation entirely omits 
the word vzoxpiverat, which is of great import- 
ance, as it is A.’s first sneer against the original 
profession of A‘’schines as an actor. He also 
translates rov pev arywvoc OAov THY TPO Efué 7 WC 
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guot THY éeréoou Cytwv éemitmiav apedtcOar gaiverat. 
“He envelopes his whole proceedings with the 
FIERCEST hatred of me, [rather—“ he places his 
personal hatred, for some cause or other, against 
me, at the head and front of all these proceed- 
ings,” ] and, without ever meeting me fairly, 
endeavours to rob another of his good name” 
[rather—“ and never having met me fairly on 
that ground, evidently seeks to deprive another 
of his civil privileges” |. ’Emrysia does not mean 
“good name,” but “ all the privileges which an 
Athenian possessed till he was marked with 
armia,” the penalty which Ctesiphon would have 
incurred had A.’s defence of him been unsuc- 
cessful. Cf. the Frogs of Aristoph. 669, and 
Mr. Mitchell’s note thereupon. émiriwove kat 
roAirac. Lys. 161. 16. pn nuac avrl ETUT LW 
QTiMOUC TOLNGNTE. © 

Ibid. ra merpaypiva eavtrw. B. “bis own 
delinquencies.” A. uses here, ea consulto, the 
very mildest term he can discover. 

Thid. ‘va To0c Tov uTapyovTa Kaipov ekaora 
Qewonre. B. has completely mistaken the point 
here. What A. says is, “It is necessary, men 
of Athens, and perhaps fitting [not “will be 
convenient” | to recall to your recollection our 
circumstances at that time, in order that you 
may view them in contrast with our cireum- 
stances at the present crisis:” not as B. trans- 
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lates it “in order to perceive how each of the 
matters in question really stands '.” 

P. 15. What does Lord B. mean by calling 
in the note zoe kai ragayn, a finely chosen ex- 
pression for “a confused, indistinct, and surd 
discontent ?” 

P. 16. Will it be credited that the striking 
pathos of the antithesis, o: tore wiv Bapeic, vuv & 
atvxeic Ona, is merely rendered by the 
words, “ the Thebans after all their insolence ?” 
Why not literally, “the Thebans once so haughty ; 
now so unfortunate ?” 

Tbid. Tl ouv ovvnywricato auTw To0C TO AaPerv 
oAtyou Ost Vac exovtac ésaTratwevovc; H rev 
GAAwv ‘EXAnvwv, eire Xon kakiav, kK.t. A. Lord 
B. has not only translated this wrongly, but has 
forgotten his ordinary rhetorical skill in not 
giving, as A. does, a direct and rapid answer to 
the question, which he has himself asked with 
so much dramatic force. A. asks: “ What was 
it that co-operated with Philip so as to enable 


* A scholar, who under the signature of “ Rusticus” has 
communicated to the Editor of the Times some very 
sensible and judicious remarks on these animadversions, 
contends that the Reviewer and B. are both wane, and 
that the correct translation of iva mpdc rov tmapyovra 
Kaipov éxaora Oewpfre is, “ that you may consider each mea- 
sure with reference to the then existing circumstances,” or 
“ to the particular crisis.” | 
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him to catch you all but. willingly deceived ? 
It was—shall I call it?—the cowardice, or 
ignorance, or both, of the other Greek states,” 
&c. 5B. translates thus: “ What then enabled 
him thus to overreach you, who were, I might 
almost say, wilfully deceiving yourselves ? It must 
be admitted that the other Greek states, either 
from cowardice or from infatuation, or both, 
would give no assistance,” &c. 

P.17. ra rovrwy adicnuata, kai dwoodoknpara 
év avrn. These are strongish terms: but are 
thus diluted into mere milk-and-water expres- 
sions by B., “ the measures and corruptions of 
his party.” “The misdemeanors, of which these 
men were guilty, and the bribes uy which they 
were corrupted during that peace,” is a little 
nearer to the meaning of A. . ee 

Loid. TPWTOC uvnobeic UTE TNC spite B. 
“ first broached the subject of peace.” And this 
for A. whose horror for all pnuara goprika Kat 
andn is vouched for by Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus! B. often offends upon this string. 

L[hid. avrov pera trobrov pucbecac ext ravra, 
“ exerted himself with Aristodemus to further 
it.” B. What has his lordship made of the 
direct charge of bribery, brought in the original, 
against both Aristodemus and Philocrates? To 
make up for this dilution of A. here, B. trans- 
lates kotywvoc ooc, Which merely means, “ your 
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colleague,” or “ a man of your party,’ into “ your. 
accomplice.” | 

P. 18. kai pny, a To KwAVcat Thy Tov EXAHVwY 
Kowwviay ererpake eyo Dirtr7w. B. “ If I had, 
for the lucre of Philip’s gold, deprived the 
country of the Greek alliance.” This is neither 
a literal nor a true translation. A. had just 
complained that the rest of Greece would not 
give Athens any assistance, either in money or 
in men, or in any other way; and says, “If I 
had sold to Philip the means of preventing the 
confederacy of the Greeks;” 2. e. if I had been 
bribed by Philip to prevent, &c. 

P. 19. wadae wavree foav efcAnreypuevor + ela 
“the dispositions of them all were very easy to 
see.’ No doubt; for the translation is, “ the 
disposition of them all;” or rather, “ they had 
all been put to the test long since.” 

Lhid. draBarrA&e TH TOA Ta peyiora Ey otc 
Wevderar. Does not the context show that the 
meaning is, “in his falsehoods he calumniates 
the state on points of the greatest importance,” 
not, as B. translates, “ he calumniates the country 
more than he does me ?” 

P.21. ra ywpia ravd a vuy ovToe StésvpE, TO 
LéEpprov Kal TO Muoriov Kal THY "Eoyioxny. B. 
“the places, which A‘schines now affects to 
undervalue.” Malé, “ the fortresses, which this 
fellow now nicknames in derision,” alluding to 
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the sneer of A‘schines at the Zépprov revy o¢ Kat 
Acgusxoy, Kal Ep yicnap kat Movoyioxny kat Tavoc 
kat Lavida, xem, TONE 
Ibid. adda ct. expay pe Tote > yn Toocaysw 
yeapa Touc emt TOVO 7 nkovrac iv UL dcadexOworr ; : 
n Ogav pa) KaTaveipat Tov apy iTéKTova auroic KeA\sv- 
cat; add ev Tow dvow oorow ewpouv av, e& MH 
rour éyeagn; B. “ But what was I to do? 
Was I to refuse access to men, who were come 
expressly for the purpose of addressing you, or 
to forbid the architect giving them a place as 
spectators ? [The English reader will ask where 
and of what?] But had I not assigned them a 
place, they might have had it for two-pence.” The 
more correct translation is: “ But what ought I 
to have done? Ought I to have proposed that 
it was not fitting to introduce to the assembly 
the ambassadors who had come expressly to 
enter into discussion with you? [we should say, 
into negociation ; for negociation was then car- 
ried on by personal conference, and not, as now, 
by state papers, ] or ought I to have enjoined the 
surveyor of the theatre not to assign them seats 
at the performances within it? But for the 
price of two obols they would have procured 
seats among the spectators, supposing that de- 
cree had never been passed.” The apycréxrwr 
was not the architect of the theatre, but rather 
the chief commissioner of the Athenian board of 
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works. He was the officer appointed to keep 
the theatre in repair, and to furnish the ma- 
chinery, but not the dresses and other properties, 
- which were furnished by the choregi. And for 
this purpose, at one period, one obol, and at 
another two obols, constituted the fee paid him 
by each spectator. 

P. 22. ‘ExaropBawvoc tvy cat via. B. “on 
the 13th of Hecatombeon.” Every schoolboy 
knows, or ought to know, that the am kai véa 
was the 30th, or last day, of the month. So, too, 
in p. 27, Matmaxrnpiwvoe dekary amwovroc, B. trans- 
lates the second of Memacterion. He ought 
to have known that it was the twenty-first. 

Loid. Tove 8 xeiporovnJevrac aToonmev. B. 
“ That these, being duly approved, be despatched 
without delay.” Rather, “That they, having 
been elected by a show of hands, should leave 
the country without delay for whatever place,” 
&e. 

Lbid. OpKoUC AaPetv re Tap avuTov Kal Oovuvat émt 
Talc wuooynpEvatc cuvOnkae. B. “ Exchange 
oaths of ratification with Philip, touching the 
treaty concluded.” Rather, “on the terms 
already agreed upon. 

P. 23. ov yap av mar’ auTwv apévrey i saeets nn 
OUK av wpkiZouer avuTov, WOTE TNC ELonvnc av cL- 
npaornket, Kal OUK av auporeoa Ely é Kal TH Elonvny 
kat ta ywoia. B. “ For either he would not have 
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touched that territory, had we been there, or he 
would not have sworn to the peace, and thus 
would not have obtained it; so that he could 
not have had both, the peace and the posses- 
sions.” B., in the note, turns grammatical 
critic, and would get rid of the av before &- 
nuaptnka, evidently not seeing that the ay is 
necessary both to the sense and to the grammar. 
The translation should be thus: “ For he would 
not have touched them, had we been present, 
or, if he had, we should not have exchanged a 
ratification of the treaty with him; so that he 
would have lost the peace, and would not have 
obtained both advantages,—namely, peace and 
the possession of the Sortresses.” 

P. 25. 8 wy aravr arwAsro. B. “as proved 
the ruin of our affairs.” Not so: “as produced 
the ruin of every thing ;” meaning the destruc- 
tion of the Phocians. See the words in a former 
clause of the sentence, zoo rov rove Dwxéac 
atoAeoOat. 

Ihid. ur KaTnyopnoayvToc Atsyivou unoev eeu 
ric ypagnc. B. “If Alschines had not gone 
into matter out of the four corners of the charge.” 
A very vulgar and lawyerlike translation. A 
more literal and quite as lawyerlike a translation 
would have been, “If A‘schines in his accu- 
sation had not travelled out of the indictment.” 

P. 26. rne avad ynotac Kal THC Bapirnroc atraA- 
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Aaynvar THC twv OnPaiwy. B. “to be relieved 
from the inaction and the importunity of the 
Thebans.” A marvellous drrorne for “ getting 
rid of the heartlessness and oppression of the 
Thebans !” 

P. 27. ede, ove etc wakoay. B. * instantly, 
and not after any interval.” How much is the 
force of this sentence impaired by the insertion 
of the copulative conjunction, and the omission 
of the word “long” before “interval.” 

Loid. rnhv sy améy Jevav THhV ToO0C Onatove Kat 
Oerradove ry TOAEL yevéoBar, Thy o& X au TH UITEO 
tov weroaypivwv Dirta7w. B. “The Thebans and 
Thessalians turned their hostility against this 
country, giving their good will to Philip in re- 
turn for his exploits.” Balderdash: A. has just 
been complaining of the lurking dislike, which 
prevailed in Athens and other parts of Greece 
against the Thebans; and he says: “ The ill-will 
with which the Thebans and Thessalians were 
viewed, fell to the share of this country, whilst 
Philip became a favourite in consequence of the 
measures he had taken.” | 

Ibid. Kad)tobivne Padrnpeve. B. “ Callisthenes 
of Phalaris,” and at the close of the same decree, 
“ Callisthenes of Phalerea.” Is it possible that 
Lord Brougham never heard of Phalerum? “A 
year’s age is heaped upon us” in reviewing 
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ignorance so crass as this. We are inclined to 
say to B. as Dr. Bentley said to Boyle a century 
or more ago, “ Your PHawaris shall stick close 
to you longer than you wish it.” 

Lbid. Kardtobévne eime, “on the report of C J 
No—“ on the motion of C.” 

P28; EVO OC EOTW TOLC THC Toodociac Emittmiole, 
ea an Tl advuvarov ETLOELKVUN EOL EaUTOV Ov. B. 
“shall suffer the punishment of traitors, unless 
he proves that he lay wnder some incapacity 
to obey.”—No—*“let him be subject to the 
penalties of treason [7.e. banishment, or death ], 
unless he shows that there was some impossi- 
bility to prevent him.” There is some differ- 
ence between incapacity and impossibility. For 
instance: Lord B.’s incapacity to translate A. 
correctly is self-apparent on the face of this 
volume: but we shall not say that it is an im- 
possibility for him to do it, until we have seen 
his next attempt, after he has been a year or 
two under the tuition of some “ PLAGOSUS 
Orbilius.” 

Ibid. 6 éwt rév 6rAwv oToaTnyoc. B. “the 
general on duty.” His Jordship gives no autho- 
rity for this translation ; and after the note of 
Taylor, and his reference to Pollux,. we are in- 
clined to think his lordship wrong here again. 
‘O el TwWY OTAWY oTpaTnyoc is the same as 0 ET 
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Twy OTAITWY oTparnyoc, and is often opposed too 
ETL TWY LTTEWY oTpatnyoc, the former being the 
general of the infantry, and the latter that of 
the cavalry. 

P. 29. ovdev woorepnoere EEw tov epOakévar adi- 
kovvtec. B. “ You will only get before me by 
being the FIRST wrongdoers.” This is not cor- 
rect. Philip was too crafty a politician to admit, 
even by an inference, that he was a wrongdoer 
at all. Translate, “you will be first in nothing, 
except in having the start in injustice.” Or, 
more shortly, “you will only be the first to 
commit injustice.” 

Ibid. °Axovere, we capwe OnAot Kat Stopierat EV 
TY) Tpoc UUac ETLOTOAY, ™o0c TOUC EaUTOU oUUMLAY OVC, 
OTL TaUTa eyo mweroinka. Weshould have thought 
it impossible for any ordinary man to misunder- 
stand this passage: but then B. is an extraordi- 
nary man. It is literally this :—“ Hear how 
distinctly he declares and defines his meaning to 
his own allies in this letter addressed to you, 
asserting ‘It is | who have done all this.” For 
the purpose of rendering the meaning clear, we 
have changed, very unnecessarily, the collocation 
of the words ; a matter, which it may be as well 
to remind Lord B. can seldom be done in trans- 
lating Demosthenes without material injury to 
the force of the sense. B. translates it thus: 
“ Hear how distinctly he declares and explains 
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himself in this letter addressed to yourselves, 
addressed to his allies.” His note in justification 
of this reading, though short, 1s the very quint- 
essence of ignorance and absurdity. : 

P30. 0 devo amayyelAac va Wevon Kal pevakioac 
yuac. B. “The man, who is stil making you 
false reports, still deluding you.” ‘And is the 
aorist then so little known? A. refers to the 
false report which A’schines sent home from his 
embassy in Macedonia: he is speaking of his 
past, not of his present, attempts, to humbug 
the Athenians. 

P. 31. exadn yao eEnmarnole pev vpeic vireo rou Di- 
Aurmov dua TOUTWY TOY EV Taic mpea(etatc ucOwoartrwrv 
EavTOUC Kal ovoev adnbéc TY arayyeiAavrwy. B. 
“When you were circumvented by Philip, 
through those hirelings of his, whom you had 
sent as ambassadors,” &c. Every English reader 
would suppose from this translation that A‘sch. 
and his colleagues were hirelings of Philip before 
they were sent on this embassy. but A. says, 
“After you had been completely deceived by 
Philip, through the agency of those, who during 
their embassy let themselves out to him for hire,” 
&e. 

P. 32. rporov twa ex moAXov coAeuoupevet. 
B. “Already attacked by Philip,” losing there- 
by the whole point of the sentence : “ Although 
for a long time previously war im disguise had 
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been made upon them by Philip;” for such is 
evidently the import of rodroyv twa. 

Thid. ore yao TEOUWY 0 Midurroc KaTEoTOEpETO. 
B. in a note takes great credit to himself for his 
translation of this passage, which, nevertheless, 
appears to us, to smack somewhat of the ludi- 
erous. “For when he was striding all around, 
subduing the Illyrians,” &c. He tells us that 
this reouwv is an zmpressive word, rendered well 
by the Latin grassans, to which our language has 
no very sufficient parallel. And this impressive 
word he translates as the reader sees. Now we 
doubt whether the stride, which B. has given to 
Philip, is at all alluded to by A. We would 
translate, “ For when in his marches and coun- 
termarches in every direction he was subduing,” 
&ec. 

P. 33. at O& roAEcC Evocovy, TWY pEV EV TH TOAL- 
tevecOat kal Tparrey SwpodoKovvTwy Kal SradBerpo- 
wévov etl Yonpact, Tov Of Lowrey Kal ToAWY 
Ta pev ov TPO0OWMEVWY, Ta Oo Ty KaQ nega 
pacrwvy Kat oyoAy SeAcaZopévwy, Kal ToLovTovE TL 
TaQoc mexovOdrwv aravrwy, TAHY OvK E> EaUTOVE 
EKAOTWY OLOpévwy TO Savoy nev, artra dra 
TWwY eTEOWDV Kivouvwy ta EavTwYv acdadwc oXnoe, 
orav Povdwrra, &c. We translate this passage 
thus: “ Public feeling was diseased in every 
state; for the public men, who had the direc- 
tion of their councils, and the execution of their 
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measures, were receiving bribes, and had yielded 
to the corruption of money, and private indivi- 
_ duals, in great numbers, were, in some cases, 
blind to the dangers of the future, and in others 
were allured by the bait of pleasure and repose 
from day to day. [This is the Novyiav aToaypova 
of Thucydides; the dolce far niente of the Italians 
—“ease with nothing to do.”|] All were under 
the influence of some such feeling, but each 
_ Imagined that the calamity would not fall upon 
themselves; on the contrary, they anticipated 
that by the dangers of others they would be 
enabled to place their own affairs in a state of 
unassailable security whenever they pleased. 
Hence, I think it happened that the people in 
every state [aAnfeow, the people, as opposed to 
the oAtyo., or nobility; cf. Mitch. Ach. 272, 
and his note on the wA7Oo0c. Aristotle, Polit. vi. 
ce. 4, uses wAnOn for the rabble: Ta& adda zAnOn, 
e& wv at Aowrat Snuokpatiar cvvectacw, ToAAW pav- 
Aoteoa rourwv, and I am almost inclined to think 
that wAnOcovv here should be translated “rabble,” | 
found, that as a retribution for their great and un- 
seasonable inactivity, they had lost their liberty; 
and that those who were at the head of affairs, 
and were fancying that they were selling every 
thing but themselves, discovered that they had 
sold themselves first of all. For, instead of 
friends and guests, titles whech were given to 
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them when they were accepting the bribes of Philip, 
they are now called parasites, hated of heaven, 
and every other name of infamy which befits 
their condition.” We now submit Lord B.’s 
translation :—“ But all the states were infatuated, 
and while the ministers and magistrates of some 
were corrupted, and bought with a price, in 
others, neither individuals, nor the people [rev & 
lwwrwy Kat woAAwv, not twv roAAwv,] showed 
any provident circumspection, but all were taken 
with the ephemeral bait of indolence and ease, 
and all the states became so stricken with infatu- 
ation, as to believe that nothing could befall 
themselves, but that they could work out their 
own safety by other people’s perils. It thus 
came to pass, as I conceive, that the people lost 
their zudependence [Mr. Mitchell has well ob- 
served, in one of his plays of Aristophanes, that 
this word is as much unknown to the Greek 
language as its spirit was to their minds, | 
through extreme and inopportune sloth, while 
the leading men, and those who designed to — 
sell every thing but themselves, were found to 
have sold themselves first of all. Instead of 
friends and guests, names which they prostituted 
Sor the lucre of gain, they must now be content to 
hear themselves [simply axotovow] called para- 
sites, persons accursed, and whatever else fits 
them best.” 
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P. 36. ewA oKpaciav ria pov THC Tovnolac THC 
EavTOU Kal TWY aoiKnMaTwy Katuckedacac. Both in 
his translation, and in his note, B. is quite 
wrong. ‘The construction is cxedaca¢g Kara pov, 
“he who has spirted into my face the crapulous 
mixture of his own villainy and crimes.” And 
this is in keeping with the rest of the sentence ; 
for it is given as the reason why A. wishes to 
rid himself of it [ aro\vcacbat |. B. translates 
thus: “his having poured out im our faces the 
crapulous remains ['The ELiym. Mag. says, ewXo- 
kpacsia means nothing more than the ancient 
mixture or mess] of his own profligacy and 
crimes, made it indispensably necessary that I 
should justify myself,’ &c.. B., who is a right- 
good classical merry-andrew, asks, “ What right 
has Stock to translate xaracxedacac ‘ evomuit ? 
Had not A. Greek enough to have said ¢€npécac, 
if he had chosen so strong—too strong—a 
figure?” No: A. would not have been guilty 
of the offence against grammar which B. has put 
upon him. He would, at any rate, have written 
the aorist participle of efeuéw! eEeuzoac. 

P.37. Kat viv simé tov éywv, “o thy ’AXe- 
Eavooov Esviay ovediZwy euol.” B. “ In one part 
of his speech he described me as having con- 
sidered Alexander’s hospitality ashame.” With 
this translation the whole point of the subse- 
quent sentence is lost. A. says, “ In some part 
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of his speech A‘schines used the expression, 
‘ My adversary reproaches me with the hospi- 
tality of Alexander’ What! J reproach you 
with the hospitality of Alexander! Whence did 
you derive it? How did you earn it?” 

P. 38. ATNVEYKE To0c TOV apxyovra Tapavouwy 
ypagny kata Kryowwvtoc. B. “brought before 
the Archon Ctesiphon,” &c. Stuff! Adschines 
did no such thing. “He lodged with the Ar- 
chon an indictment against Ctesiphon for having 
proposed an illegal decree.” Mr. Mitchell, in 
describing the progress of an Athenian action, 
[ Wasps, v. 13.] uses this expression, “ to this 
authority ;” which he before states to be the 
archon, the six Thesmothets, &c., “ whichever it 
might be, the plaintiff went bill in hand, (azo- 
pepwv eykAnua, An&w, yoapnv,) and the magistrate, 
being satisfied that the summons (zedsKAnoic) 
had been duly served, was, in technical phrase, 
put in motion, and the day settled on which the 
two litigants should appear before him.” We 
recommend Lord B. to read the whole of the 
Wasps of Aristophanes before he again meddles 
with that of which he evidently knows nothing, 
—we mean, the constitution of the civil and 
criminal courts of Attica. 

Ibid. we aoa Ot oTepavwoat Anpoobevny Xovow 
sTEpavy, Kal avayopevoa ev rw Oearow, Arovvcior 
toc ~Meyadore, ToayWwoole KaLvoLc. We really 
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could not give credit to our eyesight, when we 
saw how B. distorted this passage in a vain 
attempt to improve it. It really is translated 
thus :—‘ That Demosthenes should be crowned 
with a golden crown, and that it should be pro- 
claimed in the Theatre, while the new greater 
Dionysian tragedians acted.” What! did Lord 
B. never hear in his boyhood of the “ great 
Dionysiac festival?” And who besides himself 
ever heard of “the new greater Dionysian trage- 
dians?’ We will venture to predict, that there 
is not a lad in the fifth form at Eton, who will 
not tell him that the translation here should be, 
“at the Dionysian festival during the contest of 
the new tragedians,” for so A‘schines fills up the 
ellipse roaywdor kawvwv aywriZonivwv. Why, the 
principal offence of which Ctesiphon was guilty, 
_was, that he had proposed to give the crown at 
the great Dionysiae festival, where all Greece 
was present. Had the crown been given at the 
Lenzan festival, the offence would have been 
less; for then, as Aristophanes informs us, none 
of the tributaries or allies of Athens, and espe- 
cially no foreigners, were allowed to be present, 
add’ Eopev avTOL viv ye TEOLETTLOMEVOL. : 

P. 39. eri & un avayopevety TOV oTépavoy Ev TW 
Oearow Atovusiowc, Tpaywdor ry kay. B. “ More- 
over the crown ought not to be proclaimed in 
the theatre by the new tragedians.” We have 
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a different version, and again a wrong one, of 
these words at p. 58, “to proclaim THE CORONA- 
TION in the theatre by means of the new Diony- 
sian performers.” Need we have stronger proof 
_ that “a man may have a great name, and yet 
not be a giant 2?” 

Lbid. rov vreibuvov orepavovv. B. “a public 
accountant to be crowned.” Bah! uzevOuvoc is, in 
our phraseology, a public officer, who has not got 
- his accounts passed by, or his guietus, from the 
Exchequer. It is also something more. It is an 
expression used of a magistrate, who has not 
undergone the scrutiny of his official conduct 
before the regular authorities, and, therefore, has 
not obtained his acquittal from blame. 

P. 41. eav ae EdXnuixac rpagac Kat Aoyoue 
euvéow. B. “if I refer to MY measures and 
My speeches upon the affairs of Greece.” No: 
“if I enter upon the sayings and doings of the 
Greeks.” It is almost a repetition of the phrase 
of Aristophanes in The Knights, v. 38, rotg erect 
Kal ToIC Toayyact. 

Lid. The mistranslation thus noticed renders 
another necessary. “He it is that has rendered 
it necessary for me to enter upon the whole sub- 
ject of my policy and conduct,” B. The words 
of SN are, Ovréc EOTLY O ToUC TEpl aTavTwy TWV ‘Euol 
TETOALTEVLEVWY Kal TET PAYLEVWY Aoyouc OLKElOUC Kat 
avaykalove ry yoady meroinkwc, and may be thus 
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translated: “he it is that has rendered the ac- 
count of my policy and conduct germane and 
necessary to [the defence against] this indict 
ment.” 

P. 48. cai rotrwv Aoyov Tap ELOU AaPetv 3 1. e. to 
receive an account of all this from me; and not, 
as B. translates, to “ call me to account for what 
was done,” gue res est prorsus alia. 

Lbid. — auTyyv EXMY, Atoxivn, TO pda 
apeisay, Kal Thy aciay THYv auTne, év rn Gerradwv Kat 
AoXorwy rake, ovykarakracba Oiriaay thy tov EX- 
Anvev apynv, x... B. translates, “ Was it fitting 
/schines that this country should bring down 
her great spirit, so worthy of herself, join Thessa- 
lians and Dolopians, help Philip in hzs deszgns 
upon the mastery of all Greece?” &c. AiBor! 
To say nothing of the other blunders in this pas- 
sage, Lord B. must be entirely unaware of the 
utter contempt in which the Thessalians (as wit- 
ness the ot karamrvoroi Qerradol, ro OerraXdov oo- 
giona, the Thessalonian slave-dealers, the Thessa- 
lian magicians, the Thessalian bawds) were held 
by the rest of Greece, or he would not have 
slurred over the words év ry Oerr. kai Aod. rake 
as unemphatic. But this is B.’s usual style of 
translation. He is a most consummate artist in 
making great things out of nothings, and in re- 
ducing great things to nothings in return. Trans- 
late, “ Was it fitting that this country, abandon- 
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ing all high feeling, and all sense of its own in- 
herent dignity, in the ranks of the Thessalians 
and Dolopeans, [and therefore as auxiliaries to 
secondary agents, not as principals, | should assist 
Philip in his endeavours to acquire supremacy 
over the Greeks ?” 

P. 46. 74 ri rov ctpuPovrov ZOEL eye, cov ’AGn- 
vyowv, eué; In this short sentence there are three 
_ points on which A. places emphasis. The ques- 
tion is, first, what the ctuBovdAoc of any state 
ought to propose; then, what the ctipPovdoc at 
Athens; and, last of all, what A. with a due 
regard to his own station and character? This 
is an instance of that “ magic in the arrangement 
of words,” which Mitford has noticed as peculiar 
even in the Greek language to the powers of 
Demosthenes. B. loses all the three points in the 
following lame and impotent translation of this 
brief climax,—“ But what was I to urge or to 
propound ! in the councils of Athens 2” 

Ibid. “I who knew that my country .. . had 
lavished [A., more plainly, “ expended”] more 
blood and more treasure for her own renown and 
the interests of all Greece, than any other state 
had ever risked for its individual benefit.” Why 
has Lord B. wandered from his original? It 
would have been quite as readable English, and 
much closer to the Greek text, to have said, 
“ for the interests of all the Greeks, than the 
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rest of the Greeks had ever expended for them- 
selves.” | 

P. 47. Lord B. has again lost sight of a rhe- 
torical antithesis of A. We would translate it 
thus: “ This at least was a proposition which no 
one would have had the hardihood to advance; 
that it was fitting that in a man bred at Pella, 
a fortress at that time obscure and insignificant, 
there should be such innate magnanimity as to 
make him long for universal sway over Greece, 
and to form in his mind plans for accomplishing 
it; and that in you, the men of Athens, who day 
by day in every thing you both see and hear 
behold the memorials of the valor of your an- 
—cestors, there should be such abject cowardice of 
spirit as to let the freedom of Greece siip, will- 
ingly and of your own accord, out of your own 
keeping into that of Philip,—that [I repeat, is — 
what] no man would have dared to assert.” 
Such is a literal and verbatim translation of the 
original, in which, as in every other passage we 
have translated, we have endeavoured to be 
faithful rather than spirited and elegant. Re- 
ferring the reader to the original, we now sub- 
join B’s version: “ Yet even, then, no one 
would have dared say that in a man BRED at 
an obscure and paltry town like Pella, such 
magnanimity cowld be engendered as to make 
liim entertain the desire of subjugating Greece, or 
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form in his mind such a plan [rine rev “EdXnvorv 
apxne erOuunoar Kat Tour sc Tov vouv Eeufsadéobar | : 
while in you, who are of Athens, and day by day 
contemplate the achievements of your ancestors 
in speeches and in spectacles!!! such poorness of 
spirit cowld be BRED, that willingly and of your 
own accord you should surrender to him the 
liberties of Greece. That is what no man would 
have dared to say.” 

P. 48. 0 rnv EvBorav ogerepiZopsvoc is poorly 
translated by “he who sezzes on Eubeea,” and 
still worse at p. 67, “ when the Thebans clazmed 
Eubea.” The phrase means to seize and keep 
as one’s own. But this is the way in which B. 
is perpetually emasculating A. Burke in one 
of his eloquent declamations against the French 
republic endeavoured to naturalize this word 
among us. He talked of the French spheterizing 
Holland: but we cannot at thismoment turn to 
the passage. The word “clutch” comes nearer 
than “seize” to the Greek word: for it conveys 
a notion that the party seizing is determined to 
retain his hold. 

P. 50. In this decree the noble Iiadalat bi 3 is 
guilty of many errors both of commission and 
omission. He has again translated EvPovAoc 
cirev “on the report,” and not “on the motion” 
of Eubulus. The clause ETFELON TooanyystAav ol 
aTpaTnyol é Ev Ty éxcAnoia, which is a recital of the 
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channel through which the government had 
gained information, or “a report” of the injury, 
for which they were seeking redress, is entirely 
omitted in B.’s version. HKubulus proposed that 
the Prytanees and the Strategi should be re- 
sponsible for two measures; first, that the senate 
should be called together, and then that ambas- 
sadors should be chosen by the people. There 
can be no mistake as to that being the object of 
his motion; yet B., in most Lethzan oblivious- 
ness of the constitution of Athens, imposes on 
the Prytanees and Strategi the duty not only of 
calling together the senate, but also of naming 
the ambassadors to Philip. 

P. 51. wWia ayvwpovovew. B. “have clandes- — 
tinely broken faith.” Fiddle-de-dee! Will B. 
quote a single instance in which ayvwpovew has 
the strong meaning which he has given to it, or 
in which ida is synonymous with Aabea? idia 
evidently means, for their private advantage. 
Mitford translates “ have committed wilful out- 
rage,” which, though not quite correct, is better 
than B. 

P. 52. Demosthenes here reads a decree, of 
which we subjoin the following translation : 
“Yn the archonship of Neocles, on the last day 
of the month Boedromion, on the motion of the 
council, the Prytanees and Strategi proposed for 
discussion [éyonuaricav| the proceedings of the 
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Ecclesia, after reporting ‘that it has seemed 
good to the people to choose ambassadors to 
treat with Philip respecting the restoration of 
our ships, and to give them instructions,’ and 
also [proposed for discussion | the decrees of the 
assembly. And they chose as ambassadors A, 
B, C, &e. During the prytaneeship of the tribe 
of Hippothoon, on the proposition of Aristophon 
of Colyttus, the president of the council for that 
day” (zpcedooc). B. thus translates it: “In the 
archonship of Neocles, the last day of Boedro- 
mion the Prytanees and Strategi reported what 
had passed in the assembly, to wit, that the 
people resolved to send ambassadors to Philip, 
and to communicate the instructions and the 
decrees of the assembly. [It will be seen that 
B. omits all translation of the technical word 
exonuaricar, and that he translates ra éx rne éxxAn- 
csiac Undiouara “to communicate the instructions 
and decrees of the assembly.”|] There were 
chosen as ambassadors A, B, C, &c. In the 
presidency of the tribe HippoTHoonTEs, on the 
proposition of Aristophon of Colyttus” [no 
translation of the word zededeoc]. Now. in B.'s 
translation of this Yn¢ioua it is curious to observe 
that there is nothing decreed. Next, it is re- 
markable how ignorant B. shows himself to be 
of the Athenian mode of legislation. The usual 
mode was for the council to frame a mpofov- 
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Aevua and to propose it (yonuariZev) through the 
agency of some individual in concert with it, to 
the Ecclesia. If carried in the Ecclesia; it be- 
came a Yngiopa. But the “ExkAnota, though 
they exercised the privilege rarely, could also 
initiate a decree, as we see from this oration 
that it did during the commotion which followed 
the capture of Elatea. In that case, it was 
necessary that the decree should be reported to 
the council, and should be assented to by that — 
body. For the assent of both the council and 
the assembly was required to make a decree le- 
gal, as we may learn from the phrase not un- 
usual in A. Xetootorvnbetonc mc Povdnc ‘Kal TOU 
dénuov. It is also clear that B. has no notion of 
the difference between the Prytanees generally, 
and their president exiorarne, or mposdooc, who 
was changed every day. If he would read the 
Thesmoph. of Aristoph. v. 295—397, he would — 
have a clearer idea than he has at present of the 
agency through which a decree was carried from 
its first proposition to its final sanction: and if 
he would read the able argument prefixed to 
the speech of Demosthenes, contra Androt. p. 
o90—5, he would be fully informed respecting | 
the mode in which the Prytanees and the Pro- 
edroi were severally elected. But an eagle, like 
Lord B., disdains to catch at flies like these, 
and leaves them, as unworthy of his notice, 
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to the dull tribe of historians and verbal cri- 
tics. | 

P. 53. é& wavroc TPOTOV BovAopévwn Tov onpov 
avrt Tne vuV UTapyovanc ™ 0c a: ptAiac, Tov ToAE- 
wov avadaPev. B. thus, “who at all times are 
desirous to plunge the people into a war, con- 
trary to the relations of amity prevailing between 
us.” 5B. has again lost sight of the meaning of 
the preposition av7i, and of the force of ava in 
composition. “ Who are desirous, by any 
means, to make the people plunge agazn into 
war, instead of [maintaining] the amity which 
now subsists between them and me. 

Ibid. kat varorapBavovew avroig to Towovro 
mpososov zosoOu. B. “ from this course they ex- 
pect to profit.” We find from B.’s note that 
Leland translates ro rowvro “such a rupture,” 
and we think that Leland is right. “ And they 
anticipate that to them such a rupture would be 
[productive of ] a regular income.” In Aristo- 
phanes ra zpoowvra is used for the “ annual 
revenue.” 

P. 55. ore TOWTOV sic [leAomrdvynoov TAQEOUETO. 
“ The moment he was seen creeping UP towards 
Peloponnesus,” B. In a note he says, rapa d tw 
—can he find such a word ?—is from diw “to 
come UP!!!” “qapadvw is to creep up to a 
level.” This is drivelling even below the ordi- 
nary drivelling of a dowager Chancellor. Aris- 
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tophanes is fond of this word Séoua in composi- 
tion, and wherever he uses it, the idea of doing — 
a thing stealthily is connected with it. We have 
here an imperfect tense denoting, as usual, the 
conatus. Translate, “ when he was first making 
his attempt to steal into the Peloponnese.” 

Iiid. B. translates, “ If they neglected your 
repeated warnings, they had the persuasion that 
you not only had their interests at heart, but were 
sagacious and prophetic men.” The literal trans- 
lation of what A. says is much more forcible than 
the far from literal translation of B. A. is speak- 
ing of the different policy pursued by those states 
whom Philip had injured, and he says, “Those, 
who then followed your counsels, secured abun- 
dantly their own salvation. Those who neglected 
them, were haunted by the frequent.recollection of 
what you had foretold, and were convinced that you 
were not only their sincere friends, but also: men 
of prudence and pee a va 

P. 56. OVOELC O aryvoel, Kal TAaVTwY nklora ov’ O yao 
mapa Tov KXetrapyov Kai rov Pidioridov Tore mpeapsetc 
devo apiKvovpevor Tapa ool KaTéAvov, Alcyivn, Kal ov 
moovéevetc aUTWY' OVE 7) MEV TOALE WE éy Joove ..ar- 
nAase’ ool © joa gia. B. “ No one is ignorant, 
and you, A’schines, least of all men. For the 
ambassadors who came to us from Clitarchus and 
Philistides lived in your house, and you did the 
honours of the city to them. The state, indeed, 
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sent them away as enemies, yet they were your 
friends.” We humbly submit that this transla- _ 
tion fritters away the strength of the original. A | 
more literal version of it is subjoined. “ No one 
is ignorant, and, least of all men, you. For the 
ambassadors who were then sent by Clitarchus 
and Philistides, on arrival here made your house 
their home, Aischines ; you, too, were dispensing 
to them the rights of hospitality when the city 
drove them away as enemies. To you, however, 
they were friends.” It is quite evident that B. 
could not translate, in its full force, the word 
amnAace, Which, in modern diplomacy, would be 
ordering them “ to quit the territories of Athens 
forthwith,” after he had spoken of “the honours ” 
which the city had commissioned Atschines to 
show them. It would have been dissembling 
their hate for the purpose of kicking them sub- 
sequently down stairs. 

P. 58. Dem. asks whether any Athenian 
knows of (not conceives, as B. translates) any 
disgrace having befallen the city in consequence 
of this decree, or of any scorn or ridicule — 
[ yAevacpor n yérura |, which Atschines said 
would befall it if he were crowned. B., as usual, 
misapprehends the two words I have quoted, 
and asks, “Is there any thing despicable or 
laughable in the decree 2” which is quite foreign 
from the sense of the passage. By-the-by, it is 
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rather singular that B., who is himself so_ great. 
a master of coprology, should have any diffi- 
culty about translating the terms AoWopia, reo- 
TnArakioHoc, yAevaspoc, &c., which are so many 
subdivisions of his own great art. We have 
heard that in one of the recently unrolled MSS. 
of Herculaneum this sentence was found dis- 
tinetly written : O d Boovyapoc thy kompoNoyiay, 
n O& kom podoyta Tov Boovyapov operepilerat. 

Ibid. To us the following sentence is not 
very intelligible in English, and if any meaning 
can be extracted from it, it is very evidently not 
the meaning of A. “ Wherefore down to the 
time when these things were transacted, it is 
confessed that my measures were ever conducive 
to the public good, whensoever in your delibera- 
tions J could prevail in favour of the decrees 
which I propounded; that when my decrees 
were acted upon, crowns were bestowed on the 
country and on me, and that you offered up 
sacrifices and thanksgivings to the gods for the 
fortunate conduct of your affairs.” A. literally 
translated is as follows :—“ Up then to the 
time at which these transactions occurred, I am 
admitted on all occasions to have adopted mea- 
sures which were most conducive to the in- 
terests of the state; and this is proved By the 
triumphant support which, when you were in 
council, was rendered to every speech I made, 
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and to every decree I proposed; By the execu- 
tion which was subsequently given to every 
decree that was passed, and by the gift of crowns 
to the city, to me, and to you all, which resulted 
therefrom ; and, last of all, by your having made 
sacrifices and solemn processions to the gods 
(wodcoder), under the conviction that these were 
really advantages.” | 

P, 59. ETEOOV Kata TNC TOAEWC ETITELY LO MOV 
eCnra. B. “ He sought out some new mode of 
beleaguering our state.” This by no means 
conveys the signification of the word emraryispoc, 
which is pregnant with meaning. This is more 
like it : “ He looked about for another [ military | 
post, from which he could at once command, 
and make inroads upon, the city.” Thucydides 
states that Megara was an émureiyiore against: 
Athens. So, too, at the close of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, was Deceleia’. 

P. 61. Aapaynroc Ev Ta ‘AXia éAckev, eK Tac 


* A learned correspondent of the Editor of the Times 
suggests, and we think correctly, that, if the meaning of A. 
had been such as the Reviewer states it to be, the word used 
would have been émre/yiopa, not émrerytopov. ‘ I would 
rather translate,” says he, ‘‘ ‘ another mode of annoyance,’ 
2. €. by stopping the supplies of corn, than ‘ another military 
post from which he could at once command and make 
inroads upon the city.’ For Byzantium and the Thracian 
cities do not by any means answer the latter description.” 
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Bwrac AaBwv pnroav. B. “ Damagetus reported 
to the senate, having obtained leave to speak.” 
Rather, “ Damagetus proposed in the assembly, 
having obtained from the council leave to speak.” 
Thid. devdpoko7éovtoc, “ cut down their timber.” 
Dr. Arnold, in his Thucyd. ii. 75, has drawn 
a very just distinction between dévdoa and EvAa, 
wherein he shows that the former means fruit- 
trees, principally figs and: olives, and the latter, 
timber and forest trees. The translation should 
therefore be, “cut down our fruat-trees,” which 
was a very serious injury to those who lived so 
much on figs and olives. The context, too, shows 
that it must have been fruzt-trees, for the decree 
thanks the Athenians for a supply of provisions. 
Lhid. 7o0odov Tort Trav Bwrav Kal TOV oapov 
moaroi pera ta teoa. B. “ admission to the senate 
and assemblies near the ministers of religion.” No; 
“immediately after the sacred rites;” meaning 
the sacrifices, prayers, and curses with which the 
assemblies were opened. What these were is 
very minutely described in the Ecclesiazuse and 
Thesmophoriazuse of Aristophanes. The privi- 
lege granted to the Athenians by these words was, 
that of having their business first attended to. 
P. 63. rnv te rnc TOAEwe kadoxayabiav Kat THYv 
Dirirrov kaxiav. B. “ the unsullied integrity of 
Athens, and the iniquity of Philip.” It is more 
difficult to say what xadoxayafia is, than to say 
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what it zs not. The context shows that in this 
passage it is something very different from “ un- 
sullied integrity.” I should rather translate, 
“the noble and magnanimous spirit of Athens, 
and the mean and wicked spirit of Philip.” 

Lbid. ob zi yévour av atoxtov n pwiaowreoov; B. 
«Than which, what could be conceived more 
scandalous, more mean!” <A mean translation 

with a vengeance. | 
P. 64. Kat yao avopa Lola, Kal 7oAw Kowy, T™poc 
Ta KaAXoTA TOY UTapyorTwY as Oe TELpacFat Ta Aol- 
ama woattav. “For a man individually, and a 
state collectively, ought always to endeavour to 
make their future conform with the noblest of 
their past exploits.” Not, as B. translates, “for 
it becomes individuals in their private concerns, 
and the state in public affairs, to shape their 
subsequent conduct in consistency with the 
brightest passages in their former lives! !” 

P. 65. rev rore AOnvaiwy zoAX av ey OvTwY 
uvyoikakyjoat Kal Kopibiote Kat OnPatore tev TEot 
tov Askedekov roAguov reayfivrwv. B. “At a 
moment, when you had many grounds of com-— 
plaint against the Corinthians and Thebans for 
their conduct in the Decelian war.” The lan- 
guage of A. is much more forcible. “ When the 
Athenians of that day mzght have reproached both 
the Corinthians and Thebans with many grievous 
wyuries inflicted by their conduct in the Dece- 
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lian war.” B. by no means rises up to the 
height of A.’s argument. See Mitchell’s Clouds 
of Aristophanes, v. 959, for the illustration of 
the phrase pvnoixaxety in the sense of “to re- 
proach with injury,” and an excellent note of 
the learned Thiersch (edit. Lips. 1830) on Plut. 
v. 1443, pr prnotkaxnoye, e od DvdAny KarédaPec. 

Ibid. kairou rore ravta apdorepa ovl w7ip ev- 
goyerwv exotovyv. “And yet both those expe- 
ditions our ancestors at that time undertook.” 
Not as B. “this the people did.” | 

Ibid. Ilépac ev yao amTac.v avOowroac EOTL TOU 
Biov Oavaroc, Kav ev OlKiskW TLC abrov kabeiogac 
Ton)" det Of Tove ayabove avooac EY ELOELV pev 
atacw asl Toc KaXolc, THY ayabnv ToofsaAAopmévove 
eArrida® péoerv & 6 tt av o Osoc O10w, yevvatue. 
This magnificent “common-place” is thus de- 
based by Lord B. :—*“ For death happens to all 
men at the last, even if they flee for safety to 
the cellar: but the brave must ever attempt 
glorious deeds, animated by fair hope, and boldly — 
resolved to endure whatever /ot Heaven may 
send.” How much tinsel of his own has B. here 
substituted for the solid bullion of A.! We 
despair of equalling the nervous brevity of the 
original; but we submit the following translation 
as closer to the original than Lord B.’s: “To 
every man the bound of life is death, even 
though he keep himself barred up within his 
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own chamber. It, therefore, behoves the brave, 
arming themselves with the hope of good speed, 
as with a buckler, never to bate one jot in their 
efforts to achieve all honourable exploits, but to 
endure any fate which Heaven may reserve for 
them with the resolution and courage of men.” 
yevvaiwe literally, “ worthy of their breed.” 

P? 67. pnoev wy nouknobe, Ev oic emiotevOnre vTo-~ 
Aoyiapnevor. “Taking into your consideration 
none of the injuries which you had received at 
the time when those who inflicted them reposed 
confidence in you.” Lord B. in his translation 
uses much stronger language than this: “ Nor 
did you exact any reparation for their injuries 
from those who Now put their trust in you.” 

P. 69. Kairot 70oa X pnuara TOUC nyewovac TWY 
sUUMooLWY, N TOVE CEUTEPOVE Kal TplToVE oOlecHE mot 
duoovat, WOTE uadtora wey un betvat be Tov VOMOY 
TouTov, el oe py, KataPadovra pe Eav EV UTWpOGIA 5 
This is one of the most obscure and difficult 
_ passages in the weet Srepavov, and B. passes over 
the difficulties and obscurities of it, as might be 
expected, pede sicco. His translation is, “ How 
much think you the first class of citizens, or 
those in the second, or even in the third rank, 
would have given me not to carry this law, 
[why is waAdtora untranslated?] or, if I must, 
then that I should suffer it to be frustrated by 
taking the oath of postponement?’ From this 
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translation, which is unaccompanied by any 
‘note, the English reader would obtain a very 
erroneous notion of the original, and would 
never imagine that it contained any allusion to 
the whole financial policy of Athens, which was 
involved in the Symmorie, and its various divi- 
sions and subdivisions. It is a subject into 
which we purposely decline to enter; but every 
reader of Mitford’s Greece is aware of the diffi- 
culties with which, according to that learned 
and laborious historian, it is surrounded. At 
any rate B. should have inserted a note to warn 
English readers that they were not to attach 
the same idea to what he calls the first, second, 
and third class of citizens in Athens, that 
they would attach to the first, second, and 
third class in England. No two things can 
be more different. There is an oration of De- 
mosthenes still extant, rept Zumpopuov, which B. 
would translate, “respecting classes ;” but if an 
English reader were to suppose that it is an ora- 
tion upon classes in our sense of the words, he 
would find himself wonderfully mistaken when 
he came to peruse it. Wesubmit, too, but not 
with certainty, that Lord B. has not rightly 
translated the last clause: it should be, “How 
much do you think they would have given me, 
first of all, not to have proposed that law; and 
next, if I would not assent to that, to let it 
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drop by deferring it under the oath, vrwpocta,” 
2.€. “that I had satisfactory reasons for not 
proceeding with it then, but that I would cer- 
tainly take it up on another day.” Such is the 
meaning which Harpocration gives to the word 
utwuooia. Lord B. in his translation appears to 
be ignorant of the distinction between @wat 
vOMOoV and Oéc@a VOMOV. 

P. 70. nv yap avroic ék pv TwY TPOTZOWY VOUwWY 
suvexkaidexa Asirovoyeav. B. “For by the old 
laws they could combine sixteen together to 
bear one assessment, so as to pay little or nothing 
individually.” This is what Dr. Bentley would 
ridicule, if he were alive, as “a rap at a ven- 
ture” at the meaning of Aerovpyer, from the 
context. A Xerovpyia in its RESULTS was often, 
but not always, a pecuniary demand on him 
who had to perform it; but never can be trans- 
lated as an assessment, for which the Greek 
word is not xaraXoyoe, [the roll or register, ] as 
Lord B. afterwards contends, but riunua. We 
have neither room, nor inclination, to explain 
the words Asrovpyoi and Aarovpyia ; for are not 
the explanations of them written in Potter, Mit- 
ford, Mitchell, Wachsmuth, and especially in the 
learned Boeckh’s Public Economy of Athens, 
works of which B. may have heard the names, 
although he has evidently not benefited by their 
learned compilations ? 

c 6 
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Pay: Aypeaternt sonveyee vemov Ele TO Tor 
mpapXIKOV avtt TOU TOOTEPOU, Kab ov at ourTéAEuut 
Hoav Tw TOLNPapYwr. B. * Demosthenes brought 
forward a law upon the duty of Trierarchs, in- 
stead of the former law, whereby the naval con- 
stitutions were regulated.” It should be, “A. 
brought forward a law upon the Trierarchy, [we 
should say, ‘the Admiralty,’ ] instead of the for- 
mer law, by which the contributions of the Trier- 
archs were regulated.” | 

hid. imi iwov ty Yoonyia yowpéivovc.  B. 
“ Let them bear the expense of this office 
equally.” How yoonyia can mean the expense 
of the Trierarchy, Lord B.: can alone explain. 
We conjecture, that the proper version is, “ re- 
quiring the same qualifications as are required 
for the office of Choregus.” But the passage is 
obscure, and it is very probable that though 
Lord B. is wrong, we may not be a whit more 
right. 

P. 73. “ All these things used to happen 
under the old law, owing to the poor being made 
to bear the burden,” B.: but A. says, ro & airtov 
gv Tole mévnow av, TO Aevroupyewv un Svvacbar. 
Literally, “ And the cause was in the poor, 
owing to their inability to perform this deroup- 
yia.” Why does B. leave A. here in the lurch ? 
or, rather, why did he not leave him in the 
lurch from the beginning? How the Trier- 
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archy was converted into an engine of oppres- 
sion against the poor is clear from Cleon’s threat 
in The Knights of Aristophanes, that he will 
make the sausage-seller a Trierarch, for the pur- 
pose of compelling him to spend his little all. 
Cf. Knights, v. 880, and Mitchell’s learned note 
thereon. 

P. 74. kairow ta péyiora ye Tov meToXTEvpevwr 
Kal Tempayévwy guavtw Taoaddrw. “The greater 
part of my policy and my conduct I pass over.” 
B. No: “The most important measures in my 
policy,” &c. 

Ibid. rev piv ovv dOywv, ove ovToc avw Kat 
Karw Swakuvkwv EAcye TEPL TOY Tapayeyoappivwr 
vouwy, k.7.A. B. “As to those arguments, which 
in utter confusion he has flung out, about his 
comparative exhibition of the laws.” In the note 
B. says that the phrase rapayey.... vou. refers 
_ to the laws, of which Auschines had theatrically 
exhibited a copy, to show how they had been 
violated. Even this is not correct; for A‘schi- 
nes, in his oration, sect. &7’, merely points to 
the cavidiov, on which, according to the usual 
practice, were suspended, side by side, a copy of 
the decree, and also a copy of the law which it 
violated. Translate: “ With respect to his ar- 
guments upon the laws violated by this decree, 
of which copies are now suspended side by side 
before you, mixed up and down as those argu- 
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ments are in utter confusion, I opine that you 
understand them not.” 

P. 75. ne yapiroc piv arootepav. B. “ to 
strip of all the graces of generosity.” This is 
what B. himself calls “a loan of wit” to A. It 
means, “to deprive of public favour,” neither 
more nor less. | 

P.76. Kayo orépEw Kai cwrnoopa. “I shall 
be satisfied and silent ;’ which is something 
more than “ I shall sz¢ down and be silent.” 

Ibid. exi ro Oewpuxw wv. B. “ when super- 
intendent of theatres.” No: “when treasurer 
of the theoric funds.” We need not inform 
any scholar,—B. is evidently none,—what this 
theoric fund was, how raised, or how misapplied. 
A. twice endeavoured to restore it to its original 
purpose, but in vain. All this, however, is un- 
known to our classical “ phenomenon from the 
North.” 

Ibid. B. “I made a free gift of the sums ex- 
pended, and did not charge them as expendi- 
ture. For expenditure implies accounts and 
auditors.” ‘This is true to the sense; but why 
not to the words of A., which are very plain ? 
“T made a free gift of the sums expended, and 
did not charge them in my balance-sheet. For 
a balance-sheet [o Aoyicu0c] requires accounts 
and auditors,” &c. 

P.77. B. “Were not suffered to give his 
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own money towards the expenses of his own 
department :” wrongly. “ Were not suffered to 
contribute his own funds to the state, because he 
is a magistrate,’ dia rnv apy ny, ‘on account of 
his office.” A. says nothing about “his own 
department.” 

P. 78. rov ext trwv o7Awv is here rightly 
translated “ general of the infantry,” and not, as 
_ before, “ general on duty ;” but rov emi rng diol- 
KNoEwe Keyeporovnpévov is not rightly translated 
“the superintendent of finance.” It should be 
translated, “The strategus appointed to super- 
intend the administration of the supplies not being 
able to sail and pay the troops:” not, as B. 
translates, “either to make sail or to pay.” This 
officer, having under his care both the commissa- 
riat and the military chest, was bound to do both. 

Ibid. sxvrebitwv. B. “ despoiled,” yes, 
“of their arms.” For, as Juvenal observes, it 
sometimes happens that spoliatis arma supersunt. 

P. 79. ravra yao Sdikaia éori pou wept THY aUTOY 
toic aAXoe Syrov. B. “ For I have, in every 
respect, the same rights with them.” Rather, 
“For surely the same justice for the same 
services should be meted out to me as is meted 
to others.” 

Lid. B. has again lost the spirit of the next 
sentences, by translating them affirmatively in- 
‘stead of interrogatively, as Demosthenes spoke 
them with a genius truly dramatic: “ Did I 
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give money to the state? I was thanked for it, 
&e. Was I in office? I rendered an account, 
&c. Did I act wrongfully in office? why, as 
you were present, did you not prefer your 
charge, when the logiste called me_ before 
them?” B. translates Aoyiorai “ the anditors ;” 
but every classical reader is aware that the lo- 
giste were something more. ‘They had the ex- 
amination and keeping not only of the pecuniary 
accounts, but also of the detailed reports which 
the magistrates gave in of every thing they had 
done in the execution of their respective offices. 

P. 82. ocove orepavovel tivec Twv Onnwy, K.T. AX. 
B. “ What persons soever shall be crowned zn 
any of the provinces.” Fiddle-dee! “ Whom- 
soever any of the demes [of Athens] crown.” 
The dnuo: answer more to our parochial divisions, 
and to our wards in large corporate towns, than 
to the provinces of France, or the shires of our 
own country. | 

P. 83. ri cavrov ovK edABopizetc ETL TOUTOLC 3 
B. fancies that he has caught Francis tripping 
here; and in consequence beats his wings and 
spreads himself out, and crows as loud as Chan- 
ticleer. “ Francis,” says he, “ makes A. stop to 
tell the Athenians that hellebore was used to 
purge away ‘the madness of the brain.” Well, 
what does B. himself do? “Why don’t you 
purge your brain with hellebore for your ma- 
lady?” Is not he therein guilty of the very 
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same amplification which he attributes to his 
rival? If we are to give neither more nor less 
than the original, what objection is there to 
translating “why do you not dose yourself with 
hellebore for this?” From this sample, the reader 
may form some judgment of the whole sack of 
B.’s hypercriticisms. 
Ibid. avoplavra EKOLOWKWE KATA cvyyoagny. Lite- 
rally, “having ordered a statue according to a 
given description.” B. translates “ ordered a 
statue according to a given model,” with which 
there is no reason to quarrel. But he is nothing, 
if not critical ; and so he adds in a note, “The 
original is certainly not ‘model,’ but ‘bond or 
agreement ;’ but the sense seems to indicate that 
the agreement contained a model or plan!” 
Noble commentator: how great art thou in the 
discovery of mares’ nests ! 

P. 84. wpayuact Kai woXtretpacr. B. “ deeds 
and measures;” A. says, “by their deeds and 
management of affairs of state.” 

Thid. Poge, pnra Kal apple ovopacwn, t wore ef 
apatne, a a ool Kal TW ow “yEvel TOOGECTLY, OvK éuol. B. 
“You bawl out, like a strolling player, things 
whether fit to be spoken or not, and suited to 
you and your race, not to me.” Calling atten- 
tion, en passant, to the clumsy grammatical con- 
struction of this translation, we must regret that 
the illustration which Dr. Bentley gave to the 
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phrase, wozeo ¢& auatnc, in his immortal disserta- 
tion on the Letters of Phalaris, has been thrown 
away on Lord B. The doctor expressly de- 
clares that “Zhis passage is not meaned of the cart 
of tragedians. They were other carts, and not 
those of Thespis, that this proverb was taken 


from. They [meaning the early Athenians] 


generally used carts in their pomps and proces- 
sions: not only in the festivals of Bacchus, but 
of other gods too, and particularly in the Eleu- 
sinian feast, the women were carried in the pro- 
cession in carts, out of which they abused and 
jeered one another. Aristophanes in Plutus, 
Mvornpio.c d€ rote peyadoue dyoupévny 
"Ent rie apaégne. 

Upon which passage the old Scholiast and Suidas 
have this note, ‘ That in those carts the women 
(cAowWooouv adAnAatc) made abusive jests one upon 
another, and especially at a bridge over the 
river Cephissus, where the procession used to 
stop a little; from whence to abuse and jeer 
was called yepupiZav...’ But besides the Eleu- 
sinian there was the same custom in many other 
festival pomps, whence it was that wouveveav and 
Toumeia came at last to signify scoffine and rail- 
ing. So Demosthenes takes the word.” We 
might transcribe more of Dr. Bentley’s com- 
mentary on this phrase: but we think this is 
sufficient to show that B.’s interpolation of “like 
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a strolling player,” is unwarrantable and absurd. 
He is, however, only discharging a debt, which 
he owes to A. We have already shown that he 
eut out an allusion to A‘schines’s original pro- 
fession in the opening of A.’s speech, and he 
now supplies his former deficiency by inserting 
an allusion to it, where it has no existence. The 
allusion is rather to “a scolding woman.” Why 
not have adopted Bentley’s translation? “ Like 
an impudent railer out of a cart, you bawl and 
bellow out names, some fair, and some foul, 
which belong to you and your family, not to me.” 

P. 84, 85. Orkodopjoar dé rove ™po-yovouc New 
TavuTl Ta diukaoTnota uTeiAnga, ovy iva ovAAéeartse 
Upac El¢ TaVTa aTO TwY iWiwv Kakwc [so B. reads: 
but we prefer the old reading, ao rw Wiwy Kaxor, 
which is in keeping with, and has reference to, 
the kara rnv avrwy vow in the preceding sen- 
tence] ra amdppnta Aéywuev adAnAove’ ard wa 
eEehiyy wer, EUV TLC NOLKYKWC TI TUyXavy Thy TOALW. 
Tavra rotvuy edwe Atoyivne OUdEY NTTOY EMO, TOL- 
WEVELY AVYTL TOU KaTnyooelv ctA cro. 

B. translates, “I have always conceived our 
ancestors to have erected these halls of justice, 
not that you should assemble in them, leaving 
your private concerns, to hear whatever abo- 
minable things we could utter in abuse of each 
other, but that we might inquire of any offences 
committed against the state. Atschines, aware 
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of this, full as well as I am, has rather chosen to — 
make such an exhibition than to prosecute an im- — 
peachment.” | 

We have already quoted Dr. Benilege S aie: | 
nation of the phrase wouevav. His lordship, in — 
utter ignorance of that well-known comment of 
Bentley, finds fault with translators for transla- 
ting the word by “ pouring out invectives,” and, 
turning up his nose, most superciliously, at the 
labours of his predecessors, as he generally does 
when he is most in the wrong, says, “ it seems 
to be only exhibiting a theatrical display,—the 
original meaning! ! and applies to the apaén. 
We submit the following translation as much 
nearer to the original, which we will not endea- 
vour to improve, as Lord B. does, by mutilating 
it. “I believe that our ancestors built these 
courts of justice, not that we should convene 
you within them, and then, from our own stores — 
of malice, impute to one another things unfit to — 
be mentioned, but that we should put upon their 
trial, and pursue to conviction, those who may 
happen to have committed any crimes against 
the state. Of all this A’schines, not being a whit 
less cognizant than I am, has rather chosen to 
deal in ribaldry and invective, than in distinct 
and positive accusation.” 

P. 85. stra ov piv iv wap. euov Sikny Kata Tove 


voHoue UTEP TOUTWY Aa[IELY, ELTEO NOLKOUY,, EGEALTTEC, EV 
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raic evOvvaie, ev raic ypapaic, év raic aAAac Koloeotv. 
B. translates, “Then when by law you could 
have brought me to justice for the good of the 
people, had I offended, you never proceeded 
against me, neither as a public accountant nor as 
a public accuser, or on any other head of charge.” 
Wrong again. Translate, “ Then from the place 
[the Aoyiorslov, the éxxAnota and the dukacrnota | 
in which you were armed with power by the laws 
to obtain justice from me on behalf of the people 
[ pointing at the by-standers rovrwy ] in case I had 
been guilty of any delinquency, you shrunk alto- 
gether away, on the scrutiny of accounts, on the 
public indictments, on every other species of 
trial’.” 7 

P. 86. “Opa, pH TOUTwWY jE ey Dooce ne, EMOC 08 
moooron. B. “ See, if you are not in reality the 
country’s enemy, while you pretend to be only 
mine.” Wrong again. “ Look close to it, i. e., 
take care lest you prove the enemy of your 
countrymen, whilst you are assuming to be only 
mine.” 


* We adhere to this translation notwithstanding the ob- 
jection of a learned correspondent, who tells us that we are | 
wrong. “ Ov is where, and the explanation of it is not 
hoytoreiov, &c., understood, but év raic evOvvate, év raic 
ypagaic, év raic ddXaic kpiceoty expressed. *Ebédurec is here 
used absolutely ‘ yon failed—you were wanting.’ *ExXureiv 
TLvoc Torov is not Greek.”’ 
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P. 87. padiwe ovrwe apy et Tov Kakwe Aéyew. B. 


“who is so prone to evil speaking.” In this trans- _ 


lation the force of apy, which contains justifica- 
tion of A., is entirely lost. A. has already stated 
that he is not fond of dealing in abuse; but that, 
in consequence of the abuse poured upon him, he 
must show who he is, and from whom descended, 
that is, “ thus readily or eagerly setting the ex- 
ample of abusive language.” | 

P. 88. sepiroimpa ayooac. B. “ hack of the 
courts.” No such thing. “ Hack of the agora,” 
the favourite resort of all the idle and abandoned 
persons in Athens. Cf. Arist. Kquit. 178, yiyvee 
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fueyac Orin Tovnoee kaé ayopac él Kal foacic. But | 


this blunder springs from the ordinary confusion 
of translating the Greek ayopa by the Latin 
forum, and by then again considering the forum 
as a synonyme for the courts of justice. 

Ibid. B. omits all translation of the clause ove 
av ovTwe emray Oetc Aoyouc TootcacOa, “ nor would 
have used such wearisome language,” i. e., “ nor 
would have wearied us with such language as he 
has used, ranting, as in tragedy, about,” &c. 

Tbid. oi & aoETnNC, w kabaoua, n Tole Golc, TiC 
perovoia ; B. “ Why, what had ever you or yours, 
you abomination, to do with virtue?” In the note 
B. says, that Francis translates this word caBappa, 
“impurity ;” Dawson, “impudent wretch,” which, 
he adds, is wide of the mark: Leland, “ thou 
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miscreant.” Now, it is quite clear that B. him- 
self has no notion of the real meaning of the 
word. Werefer for explanation of it to Mitchell’s 
edition of The Knights of Aristophanes, v. 708, 
and v. 1099. He will then see that cafapya was an 
expiatory victim, offered up to atone for the guilt, 
and avert the punishment, of the parties sacri- 
ficing. Two such victims, both men, according to 
some writers, but a male and female, according 
to others, were provided annually by the Athe- 
nian state for this purpose. A feeling of the ut- 
most contempt and horror was attached to these 
kaYapuara. But of all this Lord B. seems per- 
fectly unconscious. We cannot translate, we 
can only approximate to the meaning of, cafapua. 
It is a sort of frozen word, which, as Mr. Mitchell 
_ remarks on another occasion, requires the warm 
breath of commentatorship to come over it, be- 
fore it can be thawed into life and animation. 

2: 89. Yolvikac Taxsiac EY WY Kat EvAov. B. 
“loaded with fetters and billets.” Out again: 
“ wearing a wooden collar on his neck, and 
heavy fetters on his calves.” The yoiné was a 
fetter for the legs, as we learn from Aristoph. 
Plutus, 275, 
at Kvijpar o€ cov Powaty 

Tov tov, rac xoivikac Kal rac médac ToBovca. 
where the learned Thiersch states that the 
xorg was sometimes called EvAomdy. In the 
6 
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Rane of Aristoph. v. 681, avev Edrov BadiZwr is 
generally translated, “walking without a cudgel:” 
but I am inclined to think, that it ought to be 
translated, “ walking without his wooden collar.” 
EvAov for “billets” is quite out of the question 
here. 

Ibid. roic peOnpspwotc yapouc ev TW KAtotw To0C 
tw Kadapiry nowt ypwuévn, “ who celebrated daily 
marriages in her lodging-house at the temple of 
Calamites.” So B. veils what he considers, I 
suppose, the coarseness of Demosth. Téapor is 
here used for yauoc, as it frequently is used by 
Sophocles and Aristophanes. The charge against 
the mother of A‘schines is, that she “ prostituted 


herself in the day-time in the brothel near the ~ 


statue of the hero Calamites.” But the whole 
point of the sentence is lost by this introduction 
of “who did so-and-so.” The translation is, 
“‘ she reared you up, A‘schines, to be a consum- 
mate third-rate actor, by prostituting herself in 
the day-time,” &c. B. is completely ignorant 
of this use of the participle '. 


Ibid. aw avrov &:, wy avroc BeBiwker, apfouat. 


“J will begin with what he has himself done,” 


“In the review of this work as printed originally in 
the Times, we fell into B.’s blunder of confusing peOnpe- 
prvoc with kaOnueotvdc. Our learned correspondent called 
our attention to this confusion of the two words, and we 
take this opportunity of thanking him for the correction. 
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B. Very weak in comparison of the original. 
A. has been describing the life which the father 
and mother of A’schines, the one a runaway 
slave, the other a common prostitute, had lived. 
He says, “I have now done with that, and will 
begin with a description of the circumstances in 
which he (A'sch.) himself has passed his whole 
life.” 

P. 90. cnv &é pntéoa seuvwc wavy TL AavKobéav 
- wvouacev, nv” Eurovcav arayrec icact KaXoupévny. 
B. “ Duly honouring his mother, he called her 
Glaucothea, whom we all knew by the name of 
Empusa.” Out again. A. says nothing about 
#i.’s “duly honouring his mother.” What he 
says is this: “To his mother he gave the very 
dignified name of: Glaucothea, whom the people 
knew by the nickname of Empusa;” i. e. a spectre 
sent by Hecate to frighten travellers. There is 
an amusing description of Empusa in the /’rogs 
of Aristoph. v. 284, to which I have no doubt 
that A. alluded. 

Thid. ovxX OTWe Xapw auToic EX ELC, adda Kat ps- 
Qooac oauTov Kara TOUTWVL ToAUTEvy. Lord B. 
being quite ignorant of this use of ovy owe for 
non modo non, although it has been illustrated 
by Viger, Duker, and others, translates thus: 
“ You show your gratitude for these benefits by 
hiring yourself out to pursue the course most 
ruinous to their interests.” Whereas he should 
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have translated it thus: “ You not only feel no 
gratitude towards your countrymen, but have 
absolutely hired yourself out to manage the state 
to their ruin.” — , 

P. 91. cat ct pH BovdAn 7 2€ “Aostov TayOU, 
ct. A. B. translates : “ And. hadagaiieee 
Areopagitie council, hearing what he was about, 
and seeing you thrown off your guard at a erttical 
moment, traced out the man and brought him 
back in custody before you, the criminal would 
have escaped the punishment he justly deserved, 
and would have escaped through this specious de- 
claimer.” literally, and far more forcibly, thus: 
“ And if the senate of Areopagus, on hearing of 
the transaction (70 wpayyna atcfopuévn), and on 
seeing your utter ignorance in so dangerous a 


crisis, had not traced out the man, and faken him: 
into custody, and brought him again to trial. — 


before you, such a scoundrel as he was would 
have been stolen from justice (eEnewacr’ av), and 
escaping from punishment, would have been 
sent out of the country by this fine-spoken 
gentleman.” The declaimer is an invention of 
Lord Bs. 

Ibid. we wpositeobe kaketyny Kat Kuolay TOU Toay- 
uaroc éromoate. Reiske translates this passage 
very properly: “as you had previously elected 
this body (the senate of Areopagus), and made 
it supreme over the matter.” There is not the 
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slightest authority for B.’s version: “ when you 
appealed to them, and made them umpires of 
the controversy.” 

P. 93. ro TliOwm Opacvvopévy Kai ToAAW péovTe 
xa) wuwv. This is the fervet immensusque ruit 
profundo ore of Horace, thus lamentably ren- 
dered by B.: “ Python’s insolence or his invectives 
against you.” What has become of the “ mighty 
stream” of invective contained in the original ? 

P. 94. ToAXAa av eyo yuv ETL TOUTWY devoreoa 
| EX ou data, x. 7. A. B. thus: “I am in pos- 
session of many proofs that he was in those 
times employed in serving the enemy and in 
calumniating me.” A. says nothing of the kind. 
~“T might point out to you many transactions 
still more heinous than these, in which he was 
detected serving the enemy whilst indulging his 
rancorous disposition against me.” 

P. 95. 0 Backavog ovtoot lauBsopayoc.  Lite- 
rally: “ This malignant mouther of lambies;” 
alluding again to A‘schines’s original profession 
as an actor. B. renders it, “this slanderer, this 
sneermonger,” which is a much worse translation 
than either Leland’s “ theatrical ranter,” or Daw- 
son’s “satirical scribbler,” supposing tauBoyoadoc 
to be the reading. B. proposes tauPogdpoc as a 
better reading; on what authority, and why @ 

P. 96. ovdsror exviy od rake werpayyiva cauTy. 
B. “ Never will you be able to expiate that 
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passage of your life.” This, contrary to his 


lordship’s wont, is somewhat stronger than A. 


The meaning of A. is something like that of — 


Shakspeare in Macbeth: 
‘‘ Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 


Clean from my hand ?” 
Translate, “ Never will you be able to wash 
clean from yourself the deeds you perpetrated 
there.” Had there been any idea of expiation, 
we should have had kafapyw, or some such word, 
introduced, as in the Cid. Tyr. 1250. — 

P. 98. ot pev Ex TaoakAnoewc cvyKkalnuevor OUK 
clwy pe Aéyav. B. “Some who attended the 
meeting would not suffer me to speak.” There 
is an ambiguity in this passage, which B., not 
seeing, slurs over without notice. There is a 
great deal more meant than “some who attended 
the meeting.” Ol EK TapakAnoewe may mean, 
“ those who attended the exxAnoia on the sum- 
mons of A‘schines,” and therefore as his friends ; 
or it may mean those who attended on the part 
of the zapaxAnoic, or defence, in opposition to 
the mpooxAnotc, or summons, served on A‘schines 
as defendant. We are inclined to the latter 
meaning. The word ovyxa@jpevor is important 
here, and yet lord B. has not translated it. It 
shows that they were not casual bystanders, but 
individuals who had come in a body, at an early 
hour, to the exxAnoia [cf. Acharn. ad initium, 
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TPwWTLETOC ecc exkAnotav Noorov Kcabnuas, | 
and that they came zapecxevacnevor 


3Joayv, uroKkoovety, AOLOOPELY TOY HHTOOA 
Bogv, iroxpobery, Nowdop phropa. 


P. 99. sb woaypa ovvrebev ofeobs, “ you will 
perceive the nicety of the contrivance.” Non- 
sense. “ You will perceive that the matter was 
well arranged.” 

Ibid. amaddayn is not “ successful issue,” but 
- “ relief” from war. 

P. 100. paov nAmZe ra pev wapaxpovorobar, 
7a oe welostv. B. “He hoped easily to gain some 
of his ends by fraud, and others by persuasion.” 
Not correct. “ He expected that he should 
have greater ease in bringing some matters into 
dispute, and in carrying others by negociation.” 

PP. 102. we 8 ro THe TOAEwE atiwpa AaPov 
agikeTo.... eméoauvev ep oic eutcOwOn. B. “ But as 
soon as he was armed with the authority of the 
state, he proceeded to the Amphictyonic council, 
and throwing aside and neglecting all other 
business, despatched that for which he had been 
hired.” Not so. This gives an incorrect view 
of the proceedings of A’schines. Tu construas: 

“ As soon as he arrived at the Amphictyonic 
council, invested with the rank and power of 
this country, he threw aside and neglected all 
other business, and employed himself in accom- 
plishing that for which he had been hired.” 
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. Lbid. 6bev 4 Kippaia Xooa KabeowOn. B. “ For F 
which the Cirrhean territory was originally — 
consecrated.” No: rather, ‘* execrated,” or “ de- 
secrated.” Perhaps “accursed” will be nearer 
the meaning of the original. ‘“ Devoted” would 
imply that it belonged to the infernal gods. 


P.103. yvoceabe & exeiOev' ovk éevnv, K.t. AX. 


“Thus you will perceive from hence that it was 
not competent,” &c. This must be a typo- 
graphical error. A. says, “You will know it 
from this—It was not competent,” &c. 

P. 104. rv Edaretay karadauPavet. B. “ fell 
upon Elateea.” He did more—he seized upon it. 

P 105. eira pevrou, Kal Ooov KkaQ eva avdpa, Kat 
oe eué B. “ But as far as under Providence it 
might depend on one man, it was done through 
me.” What does B. mean by thus interpolating 
“as far as under Providence,” and by stating in 
his note that cia has clearly this sense? How 
deriving it? How deserving it @ 

P. 108. éredn Aoxoot rAnupeAovow ec TO Lepov 
rov AzéAXwvoc. B. thus, “ Whereas the Locrians 
have profaned the temple of Apollo.” Not so; but, 
‘“‘ Whereas the Locrians are transgressing against, 
i.e., are violating, the rights of the Temple of 
Apollo.” : 

P. 109. a pndev evAafsnbévra radnbéc eureiv déor. 
Why is pndev evAaPnOévra left untranslated? It is 
very important to the sense. 
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P.110. cup BeBnxe roivvy po rev Kara tHe 7wa- 
rolooe ToUTW TEToayHévwY aYPapévy, ELC a ToUToLe 
EvavTlovmevoc avToe TeToAirevpal, agiyPa.. B. “ It 
has come to pass that in touching upon the 
things which he did against the interests of the 
country, I have arrived at the part of my own 
conduct which he opposed.” Rather, “ I have 
arrived at the public measures, which, in opposi- 
_ tion to his projects, I carried into execution.” 

P. 111. xKodakevwv TaonkoAovGae. By perse- 
euted with your flattery.” It means nothing 
more than, “ whom you followed closely as a 
flatterer.” 

By 1442: unvoc "EXagnBorwvoc EKTY pbivorroc. 
B. “the 25th.” No: “the 26th,” of Klaphebolion. 

P. 116. wpdrepov ev ovv vuov KateyiyvwoKor 
emt TW) pédXEw meVecbOat Talc EKELVWY eATrict Kal 
emaxoXovbe avtwv Ty mooapicn. B. thus: “ At 
first J accused you of being led away by the pro- 
spects which they held out for the future to fol- 
low their party.” No. “ At first I dlamed you, 
under the notion that you were going to comply 
with their expectations, and to follow their — 
policy.” 

Thid. Ovrw Sabsic 0 Didirroe trac ToAERLC ™O0C 
adXrnrac. B. “ having thus set the different states 
at variance with each other.” Why not more 
literally, “ having created this state of feeling 
towards each other in the different cities?” It 
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is only “. inference that B. arrives at his 
“ variance.” : 

P. 117. HKe 8 ean Tic We TOUC Tlourdvee & We 
'E. «.,k. 7.4. B. “ A messenger came to acquaint 
the Prytanees that Elatea was taken.” Nothing 
is said in the original about a. messenger. “ And 
there came to the Prytanees an individual, who 
informed them that Elatea was taken.” That 
individual is afterwards called not rov ayyedov, 
but roy mKOVTO. | 

Ibid. Kat meta Taura, OL per, evOuc cate 
ustacu OelTVOUVTEC ...... ol de TOUC oTpatnyouc pLET = 
emMéuTovTO Kal TOY caAmLyKTHY Ekadovy, Kal DootPov 
mAnone nv node. B. thus: “ Whereupon some 
of them (the Prytanees) instantly starting from 
the table at which they were sitting, cleared the 
booths in the forum, and set fire to their wicker 
coverings ; others summoned the generals of the 
state, and ordered the alarum to be sounded. The 
city was filled with consternation.” All this is 
wrong. No alarum, in our sense of the word, 
was sounded, nor was there any reason; for Ela- 
tea was about forty-three English miles from 
Thebes, and seventy-eight from Athens. (Clin- 
ton’s Fasti Hellenici, p. 294.) The booths in the 
market-place (why Latinize the Greek word ?) 
were burnt, that the space might be cleared to 
give free access to the extraordinary assembly in 
the Pnyx, which the Prytanees anticipated that 
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the Strategi would fix, by sound of trumpet, for the 
next morning. The passage ought to be translated 
thus: “ And thereupon some of them instantly 
starting up from their unfinished meal, [N. B. 
The Prytanees had a common hall, in which 
they assembled and dined,] drove the occu- 
piers from the booths in the Agora, and burnt 
down their wicker frame-works, whilst others 
sent for the Strategi, and summoned the trum- 
peter to attend; and the city was full of uproar.” 
The éxxAnoiat ovykAnrot were called by the 
Strategi, on sudden and important emergencies, 
and, as Mitchell informs us, “could be brought 
together only by the sound of trumpet, and the 
herald’s proclamation.” Lord B. would do well 
to read Mr. Mitchell’s note D, in the Appendix 
to his edition of the Acharnians, on the éxxAnolat 
suykAnrol, as it will convince him that the trum- 
peter was not summoned to call the people to 
arms. The very next sentence, which B. has 
wretchedly translated, shows that he was sum- 
moned to call the people to the exxAncia. What 
is it? “On the morrow, as soon as the day 
dawned, the Prytanees convened the senate in the 
senate-house, and you repaired to the assembly ; 
and before the senate had proposed any measure 
for its deliberation, and before it had even drawn 
up a probouleuma, the whole people was seated 
in the Pnyx.” Or, as Lord B. translates, “ When 
DO 
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the next day broke, the Prytanees convoked the 
senate in the senate house : you repaired to your 
own assembly ; and before they could adopt any 
measure, or even enter upon their deliberations, 
the whole people had seated themselves upon the 
hill.” 3B. talks of the difficulty in the word avw. 
If he had recollected how common the phrase 
avaatvey ee exkAnotav is in Demosthenes, and 
had known any thing about the elevated situ- 
ation of the Pnyx, which was considerably above 
the Agora, through which access was obtained 
to it, he would not have lauded himself and Dr. 
Arnold so lustily for the wondrous discovery 
which they profess to have made. Mr. Mitchell 
pointed it out before either of them, in one of 
his valuable notes to his edition of Aristophanes, 
and, if I may trust a note in the Oxford edition 
of this oration, an English translator, of the 
name of Portal, discovered it before any of them. 
By-the-by, Mr. Mitchell and all the other com- 
mentators have overlooked a similar usage of 
avw in the Rane, Vv. 405, vuvi Os Onmaywyet Ev Tole 
avw vexpoist Kaori ra Towra THC Eke poyOnoiac. 
The roic avw VEKQOIL means, there, both “the 
corpses in the world above,” and “the corpses on 
the hill, i.e., in the Pnyx.” 

P. 119. kadotone 83 TH KOLYN pwvy THE mTatolooc 
TOV epouv?? UTrEp owrTnelac. B. translates thus 
poetically: “Though the cries of our common 
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country were heard, imploring some one to lift 
his voice and save her.” This is being true to 
the fame, but not to the sense, of A., who merely 
says, “ When our country, with collective voice, 
was calling for the man who had courage to 
propose measures for her preservation.” 

Ibid. Biya. Our learned ex-chancellor here 
indulges himself in a flight of antiquarian 
eriticism. He tells us, that “ rostrum is neither 
Greek nor English, nor zs it indeed the Latin 
word either.” What then is it? “And as we 
happily have no oratorical engine of this kind, 
it can hardly be naturalized as a word with us. 
It seems well to use Bina itself, then ***. My 
learned friend, Mr. Morritt, informs me, that 
the term Sema is used by antiquaries to denote 
the raised part of the floor in front of the altar; 
and zt 2s possible” (O ye gods!) “that in Athens 
the bema may have only been such an elevation, 
and not a pulpt, as at Rome formerly, and at 
Paris.” Pericles “in a pulpit” is about as ridi- 
culous an idea as Demosthenes “in a dog-eart.” 
Did any man who has read a line of Greek, ever — 
dream of the bema being a pulpit, except Lord 
B.? There are plenty of books, which will tell 
him what it was, if he will but take the trouble 
to consult them. Take Schoman’s description of 
it, quoted by Mitchell, ad Ach. 20, “ Ad meri- 
dionalem Pnycis murum suggestus erat ro Bnua, 
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decem fere aut undecim pedum altitudine, octo 
graduum ascensu, superficie quadrata, decem 
ferme pedum longitudine et latitudine, ex ipso 
saxo, quod in illam Pnycis partem imminebat, 
excisus, quamobrem sepissime A@oc vocari 
solet, 

Ooric Kparel vuy Tov ALBov rovy rH Tvu«i.” 

P. 120. adda Kat AEyw Kal yoapwr, eEnracouny 
ta Ssovd vméo Yow ev avroic Toc poPeooic. B. 
“ Both by my words and my actions I discharged 
my duty to you in the last emergency.” Rather, 
“ Both in my speeches, and in my propositions, 
I endeavoured to find out the measures which 
were necessary for your salvation at that time 
of terror and alarm.” One might almost trans- 
late, “ during the reign of terror’.” 

P. 121. wAnotov Sivauv SeiSac, x. tr. A.  B. 
clumsily and wrongly, thus: “ It is that display- 
ing his forces. in ouR neighbourhood, and march- 
ing up his troops, he may at once elevate and 
inspirit his friends, and strike terror into his ad- 
versaries, and that they, being overawed, may 
be induced, or may be compelled, to make 


* Our learned correspondent has clearly convicted us of 
error in this translation. He says, ‘‘ The passage has been 
slurred by B., badly pointed and falsely construed by the 
Reviewer,” who has mistaken é£nralouny for efnragov. He 
then adds, “ Tu construas, é§nrafopuny (I was found) kai 
éeywy Kal ypddowy ra dedyTa drEp DUdY.” 
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concessions, which they now refuse.” Rather, 
“ Having displayed his power in the neighbour- 
hood, and having marched up his troops to the 
frontiers [of Thebes, rather than of Athens, as 
the preceding sentences show], he wishes to 
encourage and embolden his own friends, and to 
strike down with dismay (kararAngat) all who 
oppose him, in order that they may either sur- 
_ render from fear, or give up, on the application 
of violence, allthe objects which they now refuse.” 

Lhd.  pév ovv rooapynoopba, k.7.A. “ If 
then, I said, we are in these circumstances re- 
solved to bear in mind whatever wrongs the The- 
bans may have done us aforetime, and to dis- 
_ trust them, as taking part with our enemies, we 
shall, in the first place, be doing the very thing 
that Philip is praying for ; and next, I fear me, 
lest those who now are his adversaries, may join 
him, and all Philippizing after the same fashion, 
both Thebans and Philip may invade Attica.” 
Such is B.’s translation. We submit the fol- 
lowing, as closer to the words and meaning of 
A. “If then, I said, we shall act upon the prin- | 
ciple of remembering on the present occasion 
any unpleasant turn [ti dtcxodov, “any thing 
untoward,” the very mildest term for offence in 
the Greek language, | which the Thebans may have 
done us, and of placing no confidence in them 
on the ground that they are enrolled in the 
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party of our enemies, we shall, in the first place, 
do every thing which Philip would pray for us 
to do; and, in the next, I fear that after those 
who now resist him have welcomed him to their 
friendship (wpocdsGauévwv), and have all wnani- 
mously (ua yvouy) Philippized, their combined 
forces should march into Attica.” 

P. 122. tveira e€eADovrac EXevowwacs Touc ev nAtkia 
Kal rove inméac, deiSat wacw vuac avTOUE EV TOC 
omAote Ovrac, iva Tole ev OnBate ppovover ra upéteoa 
é& icov yéevnrar TO mappnovaces Oar TE TWY OLKaLWY, 
slodotw OTL wore TOG TwAOVaL PilimTYH THY TaToIOA, 
x. t. A. B. thus translates, “ [I recommend ] 
that the young men and cavalry, marching upon 
Eleusis, should prove to all Greece that you are 
in arms, and that your partisans at Thebes may 
have an equal power to maintain their cause, 
when they find you are as ready and as willing 
to succour the asserters of liberty, if attacked, 
as Philip was to aid, with his forces in Elatea, 
those who were selling their country to him.” 
Closer to the original thus: “[I recommend] 
next, that the citizens of military age, along 
with the knights, marching out of the city to 
[not wpon| Eleusis, should show to all that you 
are yourselves up in arms, in order that your 
partizans in Thebes may enjoy equally [| with 
your adversaries] the power of speaking with 
freedom on the subject of their rights [16 mappn- 
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oialecGat EOL twr diay |, from knowing, that as 
those who are selling their country to Philip, 
have a force at Elatea ready to march to their 
support, so those who are desirous of contending 
for liberty, have in you ready allies, who will 
support, if any party should attack them.” 

Pr i233. Kuplouc Kat tov wore Oet ekeloe PadiZew 
Kat tne eG0dov. B. “ have authority to deter- 
mine the time both of their arrival, and of 
their setting out.” This is sad mistaken stuff! 
Translate, “ should have authority to determine 
both when the ambassadors should proceed thither 
[i. e. to Philip,| and when the expedition should 
leave Attica.” 

Thid. emrayyédAeobe Bonbnoew, Eav KEAEUWOLY, WC 
EKELVWY pev OvTwWY ey Tole ETY ATOLC KUWouvotc eee iv 
_ sav pev deGwvrar ravta, Kal TeaOwowy Hiv, Kal a Pov- 
Aoucba Wpev SupKnpévot, Kal pera TOOTY TpATOC a&éiouv 
TNC TWOAEWE TaUTA Toatwpev. B. thus : “ Promise 
whatever succour they demand, they being in 
the most extreme danger, and we better able 
than they to foresee the result, so that if they 
agree with us, and take our advice, we shall both 
carry our point, and act upon a plan worthy of 
the state.” It is quite evident that B. has in this 
passage quite mistaken the meaning of A. De- 
mosthenes is now telling his judges what lan- 
guage he recommended the ambassadors to 
employ to the Thebans. He says: “ Promise 
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the Thebans that you will support them, if they 
urge it, on the ground, that they indeed are in 


the very jaws of danger, and that we see the 
future more clearly than they can; so that if 
they should accept our proposals, and should 
follow our advice, we may at once accomplish 
our own objects, and do so upon a pretext 
worthy of the state.” roccynua signifies a pretext 
in the Rane, v. 878, zoocynpua tne tpaywdiac.” 
Mitchell there quotes Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 12, 
ToooY Hua Tc BactAstac TOV ‘Y oxavey. 

P. 127. ovdéy teoadixnfeic vx0 Tov Snwov tov Ad. 
B. “ albeit he had from the people of Athens re- 





ceived no kind of injury.” Better thus “ without — 


any provocation of prior iyury,” from Mitford. 
P. 130. cuvbicba 8: rode avrove Kai cuppayiay, 
Kal emuyapiav wouncasba Kat opKouC dovvat Kat 
AaBev. B., who has translated this decree with 
singular accuracy (O sz sic omnia!) has made a 
slight blunder at the close of it. “The people 
of Athens will treat with them for concluding 
an alliance, offensive and defensive, mutual natu- 
ralization, and an interchange of ratifications 
upon oath.” We deem “ mutual naturalization” 
to be an expression much stronger than émvyauta. 
Mitford’s translation of this part of the decree 
appears to be more correct (Hist. of Greece, 
vol. viii. p. 341): “ will form connection with 
them by alliance of the states, by allowance for 
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intermarriage among individuals, and by the full 
admission of reciprocity of oaths for all pur- 
poses.” 

22132:-'O yao cvuovr0oc Kal 0 ouKogarrTne. B. 
“For a statesman and a partisan.” His lord- 
ship defends this translation, which appears to 
us very indefensible, in this very curious way: 
“statesman is used in the text with ‘ partisan’ 
opposed; the former is eulogistic, and the latter 
 dyslogistic.” We conceive that an antithesis 
more analogous to that of Demosthenes would 
be, “ for an honest patriot, and a thorough-going 
party-man,” &c. 

P. 133. rocavrny ireoBoAnv moovpat, wore Opo- 
Aoyo, means nothing more than “I will go so 
far as to confess.” B. has no authority for 
translating it, “I will go to such an excess of 
eandour as to confess;” but too often he acts 
the part of Mrs. Candour. 

Ibid. «a yao éo0 O TL TLC vUY EWOUKED, 0 our- 
nveyKev av Tore Toay lev, TOUT eyw One OEtv Eue un 
Aabciv’ El O& unr EOTL, unre nV, unr ay strEely EX ou 
unoeic pndérw Kat THUEPOV, grugesdkc: ~ee Sorat - 
there be any thing which any one can now 
desery that ought then to have been done! of that 
thing I will admit I ought not to have been 
unaware. But if there be nothing that ezther 
was feasible! ! or that any man 7m any way can 
even at this day state, what behoved it a coun- 
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cillor to advise, was he not bound to choose the ~ 
only course (ra kpariora) which presented itself — 
and was within our reach? That then did I, — 
when the herald, A‘schines, demanded, ‘ Who 
desires to speak” not, ‘Who wants to blame — 
the past ? nor yet ‘ Who is willing to guarantee 
the future?” From not translating literally,— 
and certainly the reader of the preceding sen- 
tences will not accuse his lordship of translating 
elther elegantly or spiritedly,—B. has run into 
several blunders. We subjoin a more literal 
_ version: “ For if there be any measure which 
an individual can even now descry as likely to 
have benefitted the country, if it had then been 
carried into effect, I will admit that that measure q 
ought not to have escaped my notice. But if 
there neither is nor was such a measure, and if 
it is impossible, even up to this day, for any 
man to point out such a measure, what was it 
fitting for the honest patriot to do? Was it 
not his duty to choose the best of the various 
measures which then presented themselves and 
were within HIS power? ‘That was the course, 
then, which I followed, when the herald asked 
Atschines ‘ Who wishes to address the people ? 
not ‘ Who wishes to find fault with the past, or 
to pledge himself for the security of the future ? ” 

P. 134. rie rpaéte, ep nv maddAov foe ME ayayelv 
rovrovet; Bb. “ What measure was there that I 
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ought to have preferred pressing upon the peo- 
ple? Rather, “What practical measure which 
it was more my duty to induce my countrymen 
to adopt ?” 

Lind. Tore rotwuy ra pev nuerAEy, WC EOOKEL, TOV 
devav, ta & Hon Taony, éy ole THY Tooaipeotv wou 
okome. THe woArrélac, pn Ta cuuavra oukopaytet. 
B. “ At that time some of the calamities were 
approaching [what becomes of we eoxe? |, others 
_impended ! [rapnv], to meet which only examine 
_ the course of my policy, instead of declaiming 
upon the event.” Lucogaryrev, to declaim upon ! 
What next, my noble Theban? There is no 
difficulty in the passage. It may be translated 
thus: “ At that time some of our dangers were - 
impending, whilst some were already present, 
and upon us; and with regard to the latter, 
consider well the principle of the policy which I 
adopted, and abstain from inveighing falsely 
against past occurrences.” 

P. 185. My &) rovro we asiknua ELOV One, EL 
Kpatnoat cuve(sn Diriarw TY wayyy’ év yao TW ew 
TO TovTOU TéAOC 7V, OVK EV Epol’ AAA we ovx atavra 
Oca Evnv Kar avOowmivov Noyio ov eihouny, K.T.A. 
B. thus translates: “Lay not, then, the blame 
on me, if it was Philip’s fortune to win the bat- 
tle; for this depended on Heaven, not on me. 
But if I did not adopt all possible expedients, ac- 
cording to all human calculation,—if I did not 
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strictly and strenuously PERSEVERE!! in them, 


and with exertions above my strength,—or if I q 


did not 1nsist!! upon those measures, which 
were glorious for the country, and worthy of 
her renown, and necessary for her safety (aga 
Kat avaykaia), show me that, and then impeach 
me, when you please” (m8y). Again has Lord 
Brougham gone adrift, and missed the meaning 
of his author, which is duce clarior. The literal 
version is as follows: “Do not reckon it, then, 
as a fault of mine, that it was the fortune of 
Philip to win the battle; for the issue of it was 
in the hands of God, not in mine. But that I 
did not adopt all the measures which came 


within human calculation,—that I did not carry _ 
them into execution properly, and sedulously, — 


and with a laborious zeal, far beyond my 
strength,—or that I did not institute proceed- 
ings honourable and becoming to the country, 
and required by the emergency,—prove to me, 
if you can, and then, without a moment’s delay, 
prefer your accusation against me.” 

Ibid. 0 cupBac oxnrroc 7 xepyov, i.e. “ the 
thunderbolt, or hurricane, which burst upon us.” 
But his lordship translates it, “the tempest, the 
hurricane, which visited us.” His- note on the 
word oxnroc is highly amusing, supposing it to 
be intelligible. “ Zknrroc certainly means a 
thundergust as well as a whirlwind !! A com- 
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mon thunder it does not mean.” Does it mean 
then an uncommon thunder? “Had A. in- 
tended to say thunder, he certainly would not 
have left his meaning ambiguous, nor have first 
put thunder-storm, and then yepor, tempest 
generally: besides, a whirlwind is as sudden 
and much more sweeping than thunder.” In 
the name of common-sense, what is the meaning 
of this galimatias? Was it written after the 
Member of the National Institute of France 
had come from a great Dionysiac festival ? 
fe P. 136. WOTTED av € TIC vavKAnpov wavt Ent 
cwtnpia mpagavra Kal wWaot KaTacKevacayvta 70 
7 oioy ap wv uTedauBave cwOnoecbat, gira KElwwve 
Xpnoapusvov Kal TOoVnoavTwY auT™. TWY OKEUWY H Kal 


/ ¢@ - ’ 3 ~ 
suvroiPéevtwr oAwe, THC vavaylac alLTLWMTO. B. 


translates thus: “ As if when the owner of the 


vessel has done every thing that her safety re- 
quired, and fitted her out with all that could 
secure her a prosperous voyage! ! and she en- 
counters a storm, and her works labour, anpD 
entirely give way, some one should charge him 
with the shipwreck.” We shall most briefly ex- 
plain the points in which we consider B. wrong, 
by submitting our own translation : “ Just as if a 
ship-owner, who had done every thing in his 
power for the safety of his vessel, and had pro- 
vided her well with every species of stores which he 
deemed likely to conduce to her preservation, after 
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she had encountered a storm, and her timbers — 
had been strained—or rather, shattered to — 
pieces—should be considered in fault for her | 
wreck.” @ 

P. 137. add éxewo doyiZcv Kai Opa, a pera 
OnBaiwy naw aywvilopévorc ouUTwe eiaoTo moagat, 
x.7t. A. B. “ But consider this, and mark; if — 
such was our fate [what becomes of A.’s euphe- — 
mismus of wpafa ovtwe for the heavy calamity 
which befel the Athenians?] when we com- 
bated with the Thebans on our sides, what had 
we to expect, if, instead of having them for 
allies, they had joined Philip, which A®schines 
exhausted all his strength! ! to make them do!!! 
[ vireo ov TOT éKElvoe TaGac apnke owrvae. | And: if 4 
when the battle was fought three days’ march 
from Attica, so great peril and such alarm beset 
the city, what would have been our prospects if 
the disaster had happened close to our own terri- 
tory ? [et Tov THC Xopac Tavto touto 7aboc ouvesn J 
Should we, think you, have been able to stand, 
to assemble, to breathe ? [Here is omitted the 
important words vuy per, which are necessary to 
mark the aroowrzyote after tore d& in the next 
sentence.| As it was, a single day, or two or 
three contributed much to the safety of the city. 
But in the event I am supposing It is, 
however, useless [ove a&wv] to recount things 
which we have been spared, through the good- 
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ness of Heaven and the protection of the very alli- 
ance you are attacking” [ ro mpoParzcbat thy TOAw 
TauTnv Thy oupmay tay, nC ov Katnyoptic |. We pur- 
sue our old course of noticing and correcting B.’s 
blunders in a literal translation of our own: 
“ But consider and reflect upon this, if it was 
our fate to fare thus on entering into the conflict 
with the Thebans on our side, what had we a 
right to expect in case we had not even had 
them as allies, and they had attached themse!ves 
to Philip, in whose behalf at that time this fellow 
exerted all his power of lungs? And if now, 
when the battle was fought within three days’ 
march of Attica, the city was involved in such 
danger and alarm, what should we have a right 
to expect if this same disaster had taken place 
somewhere in our territory? [wou tne ywoac | 
Do you think that even now we should have 
stood firmly, should have met in public assembly, 
should have recovered our breath [avazvevoat |? 
One, two, or three days, furnished many of the 
things necessary to the safety [woAAa rev sic 
cwrnpiav | of the city. But at that time——- 
It is, however, unbecoming to speak of events 
of which we have even been spared the trial 
[a ye unde wetoav Edwxe] by the kindness of some 
god, and by the interposition of this alliance, 
which you now attack, as a shield before the 
state.” 
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P. 138. ror ee os mooXéyev" et O& 7), UTEVOUVOE 


ci, k.t.A. B., in his translation, generalizes the 


remarks of A., and translates them in the-past 


tense, totally forgetting the pointed antithesis — 


of the Greek ; “If to you alone, of all others, 
the future had been revealed at the time of our 
public deliberations upon these matters, you 
were bound to disclose it [then ; but wpoAéyev is 
a much stronger word than ‘disclose’]; if you 
did not foresee it, you were [are] responsible 
for being as ignorant as the rest.” 

Lbid. zi paddov emov ov ravra Karnyoosic 1 yw 
cov; B. here makes a bold translation, totally 
unwarranted by the original, and also writes a 


sentence which is not English: “ /fow dare you, — 


then, accuse me on this score, any more than I 
am to accuse you?’ Simply, “ Why should 
you bring this accusation against me, any more 
than I should against you ?” 





P. 189. oreo 8 avo gavAdraroc Kat duopevéotaroc — 


avbowmoc TOLNGELE Ty TOAEL, TOUTO TETOLNKWC emt 
TOLC ounPaoww eEnraca. Bb. “ But whatever. the 
meanest and most disaffected person COULD do, 


that you are found throughout these transactions to — 


have done.” The meaning of A. is as clear as 

words can make it, and yet B. cannot see it. 

“Every step which the man of the most worthless 

character, and of the most determined hostility 

to the state, would have taken, that you are 
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found to have taken upon all these events, and 
at the same time that Aristratus in Naxus, &c. 
are bringing the friends of Athens to trial [not, 
as B. translates, “are condemning ;” that would 
be KaTakpivovot, not Kotvovot |, even at Athens 
Aischines is accusing [not “ zmpeaching’| De- 
mosthenes.” | 

Ibid. xairow orw ra trwv “EAAnvwy arvynpara 
EVEVOOKLMELY ATTEKELTO, ATOAWAEVaL padAoYV ovUTOE éoTt 
; dikatoc, n Katnyoosw ETé00v" Kat OTw ouvevnvoy acy 
ol avurot Kawool Kat Tolc TNC TOAEwe éy Opore, ouk Eve 
_ rovrov evvovy sivat ry marpicr. - Literally thus: 
“And yet the man to whom the misfortunes of 
the Greeks served as the foundation for his own 
distinguished position in society [ or more shortly, 
“who rose to consideration upon the misfortunes 
of the Greeks,” ] should rather be permitted to 
perish, than to accuse another ; and that citizen, 
who has profited by the emergencies, which have 
proved advantageous to the enemies of the state, 
cannot be well affected to his country.” B. trans- 
lates thus: “ Yet ought that man, whose renown 
lies in the misfortunes of Greece, rather to perish, 
than to accuse another; and that man cannot 
be a friend to his country, whose purposes ave 
served by the same events as benefit her enemies.” 

P. 140. ‘Exedy 82 roAde emt tore cupBeBnkdaw 
eykeirar. B. “Since he dwells so much on the 


actual events.” Much stronger: “Since he 
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attacks with much vehemence the accidents which 
have befallen us.” 


Ibid. ow8 ovrwe arocraréov Ty TOA TOUTWY HY, 


k.t.A. B. very weakly, thus: “ Not even then 


ought the country to have acted otherwise than — 


she did, [rather, “not even then ought the 
country to have receded from,” or “deserted, 
her post,”] if she had any regard either for her 
glory, or her ancestry, or her posterity” [no; 
all future time, rou péAXovroe aiwvoc |. 

P. 141. Novy pév YE amoTUy lv OOKEL TWY Toay~- 
uarwrv, K.t. A. B. “ Now, indeed, she ts supposed 


to have been frustrated in her proceedings, the . 


lot of all mortals, if Providence so wills it; but 
then, had she, after aspzring to the foremost place 
among the other states, abandoned the attempt, 
she would have borne the blame of delivering 
them all over to Philip. For if she had. given 
up without a struggle all that your forefathers 


encountered every danger to win, who but would 
have spurned you, Aischines? Not the country’ 


indeed, not me!” This frittering away of the 
nervous expressions of A. is all but high treason 
against him. But the passage is wrongly, as 
well as weakly, translated: “ For now, indeed, 
she appears to have failed in the accomplishment 
of her objects, which is the common fate of all 
men, when so it pleases Heaven: but then, as 


she thought fit to take her stand at the head of 





| 
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the other states of Greece, she would, had she 
subsequently shrunk from that post of honour, 
have incurred the obloquy of having Jetrayed 
them, one and all, into the hands of Philip. 
For, if, voluntarily, and without an obstinate 
struggle, those honours had been abandoned, for 
which our ancestors braved every danger, where 
is the man who would not have spit on you with 
loathing? God forbid that I should say, either 
on the city, or on me!” 

P. 142. adr aywviopévn.... Kal KLvOuvEevouca 
Tavta TOY alwya uateréAcKke’ Kal TavO ovTw cEnva 
Kal To0onKovTa Tolc UMETEOOLC nOcow vpseic vToAap- 
Baver civat, wore Kal TWY TOEOYOVWY Tove TaUTA 
mpatavrac paXrtor crawvers. B. © Struggling for 
supremacy and power and glory, and confront- 
ing all hazards, she has lived through all ages of 
her history. And yourselves feel that this is 
noble and fitting your character, when you extol 
such conduct in your ancestors.” These are 
spirited sentences, but they come not up to the 
meaning of A. This is nearer: “To struggle 
for precedency [ zowreiwy, not apyne, as B. trans- 
lates,| and honour, [rmne, not “ power,” ] and 
glory; and to confront every danger in such a 
eause, has been throughout all time, and still is, 
her constant determination. And this you think 
so noble, and so consistent with your [national] 
feelings, that even among your own ancestors 
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you extol those most who bore a part in such 


struggles.” There is great rhetorical artifice in — 
the words which A. has here chosen as the ob-— 


jects of the struggle. They are precedency, 
honour, glory,—all mere titular distinctions ; 
not supremacy, or power, or territory,—all solid 
marks of aggrandisement. The use of such ex- 





pressions would have deprived the Athenians of — 


all reputation for disinterestedness, which it is 
the aim of A. to impute to them indirectly in 
this passage; and for which (God knows how 
untruly !) he afterwards openly claims credit on 
the part of his countrymen. This consideration 


has been entirely overlooked by Lord B. in his 


translation. 

P. 143. add’ oves ty néiovv, K.t.rA. B. They 
would not deign to live, if the life of liberty were 
denied to them.” Why not literally, “They 
deemed it foul scorn to live, unless they could 
live in freedom ?” | 

Ibid. rov ric eluapmevnc Kal Tov avrouarov Oava- 
Tov meomeva, “ awaits his destined end in the 
course of nature,” B., who does not notice that 
the repeated insertion of the article before @ava- 
zov Shows that A. was drawing a distinction 
between rov rnc Elmappevnc Oavarov,- and rov avro- 
patov Oavarov. We cannot translate the passage 
literally, but the meaning appears to be this: 
“ Waits patiently till his death arrives from an 
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injury inflicted by fate [i.e. some, fatal accident | 

or from the course of nature.” Dryden in his 

Gidipus has drawn a beautiful picture of what 

A. here calls @avaroce avrouaroc. It is the best 

comment that can be written on the meaning of 
the phrase: 


** Of no distemper, of no blast he died, 
But fell like autumn fruit that mellow’d long: 
E’en wonder’d at, because he dropt no sooner. 
Fate seem’d to wind him up for fourscore years, 
Yet freshly ran he on ten winters more: 
Till, like a clock, worn out with eating time, 
The wheels of weary life at last stood still !” 


P. 144. & pév roivuv rovr’ ereyeipouv Aéyevr, we 
SVG) 20... ovk %o9 OoTic ovK av siKOTWwC ETITNOELE 
po. B. here so interprets A. as to make him 
mean directly contrary to what he says: “If, 
then, / should take upon me to affirm that it was 
I who made you entertain sentiments worthy of 
your forefathers, there lives not the man who could 
justly blame me.” There can be no doubt that 
what A. says and means is this: “ If Z had at- 
tempted to affirm that it was I who induced you 
to entertain sentiments worthy of your ancestors, 
there lives not a man who would not have just 
cause to reprove me,” meaning to say, “1 should 
have been justly open to reprehension.” But 


‘When timorous wits go round or ford the shore, 
B. shoots the gulf, and is already o’er.” 
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bid. We are now come “ within the sacred — 


q 
} 
| 


‘ 


precincts,” as B. phrases it, of the famous oath — 
itself: and we find his lordship intruding as © 


unhallowed a hand into it as any of the previous 


translators on whom he has poured the vials of — 


his criticism. We intend to show that he has 


rendered it neither faithfully nor spiritedly. As — 
English, his translation is very defective in © 


point of style,—as a translation from the Greek, 


it is a strange mixture of the most pompous — 
pretension, and of the most crass ignorance. — 
Though he has a note in explanation of the 


words wpoxwvouvevoaytrac and maoataSamévove, it 


is of no use except to fill up so much blank © 
paper; for he explains both words erroneously, — 


being as unacquainted with the grammar as he 
is with the analogies of the Greek language. 
Tlooxivéuvetw is not “to rush to destruction ;” it 


is to stand in the front rank against danger, or, — 
as Tyrteus expresses it, diaBdc ev Toopayotor 
pévev NwdAeuéwc. Tlagararrouat in the middle — 
voice is, “ to range one’s self,” and not, except — 
by inference, to “stand” in battle-array. There — 


is volition,— an idea of volunteering,—contained 
in the word TapataGapévoue, which A. has Se- 
lected on that very account in‘ preference to 
either mTaoatay Vévrac, or TAPATETAYMEVOVE. Ke- 
xonvra roxy is not “ shared the fortune.” We 
can scarcely believe that his lordship has so 
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translated it from some: hallucination that «ze 
xpnvra is derived from kepavyuya. But we re- 
turn again to our old but dangerous practice of 
contrasting a very literal translation of our own 
with that of his lordship’s. And on this occa- 
‘sion we will place our own translation first: 
“ But this man, in attacking the whole of my 
conduct, and in urging you to harshness against 
me as the author of the alarms and dangers 
_ which then pressed upon the country, displays 
an eager longing to filch from me the present 
honour of these transactions, whilst he is openly 
robbing you of those proud eulogies which are to 
endure to all future ages. For if, acting on the 
idea that I did not pursue the very best policy 
for the state, you shall pass a vote of condemna- 
tion against my friend near me, it will be 
thought that you were yourselves guilty of error, 
not that you were mere sufferers under circum- 
stances owing to the unkindness of fortune. 
But it cannot be, it cannot be, that you were 
guilty of error, men of Athens, in having taken 
upon yourselves the danger of asserting the li- 
berty and the safety of all the states of Greece. 
No—by those of your forefathers, who at Mara- 
thon were the first to encounter the brunt of 
danger; and by those who at Platza ranged 
themselves in battle-array against the foe; and 
by those who at Salamis fought the sea-fight ; 
E 4 
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and by those who warred at Artemisium, and 
by many others, the gallant soldiers now laid 
under the national monuments; to whom the 


city gave public burial, deeming them all alike 


worthy of the same honour, and not confining 
it to those only who had been successful and 
victorious. With strict justice,—for the duty 
of gallant soldiers was performed by all,—but 
the fortune to which they submitted was that 
assigned to each by the will of Heaven.” We 
now subjoin the translation of Lord B.:— 
“But A’schines, impeaching my whole con- 
duct, and bidding you hold me cheap [éuor 
mikewc Exev]| as the cause of the country’s 
alarms and perils, would fain strip me of the 
credit at this moment [rne ace ro waopov tune 
aTooTEpncal yAtyerar | and thus deprive you of 
the glory ever after [ta 5 ¢ azavra rov Aouroy 
Xpovor eyKwpLa UVLO apatpetrat |. For if you 
condemn Ctesiphon on account of my policy 
having been wrong [ov (Arora |, you will be 
proved (qy*%) to have yourselves done wrong, 
instead of merely suffering under the dispensa- 
tions of fortune. But it is not true! It is not 
true that you have done wrong, men of Athens, 
in fighting the battle [xivduvov apapevor| of all 
Greece for her freedom and salvation! No! by 
your forefathers who for that cause [not in the 
Greek | rushed upon destruction at Marathon, 
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and by those who stood in battle array at. 
Platza, and those who fought the sea-fight at 
Salamis, and by the warriors of Artemisium, 
and by all the others who now repose in 
the sepulchres of the nation,—gallant men,— 
and to all of whom, A’schines, the state decreed 
a public funeral [é@aye], deeming that they too 
had earned such honours, not those only who 
had combated fortunately, and had come off 
victorious—and with strict justice; for the duty 
of the brave had been done by all: but what 
fortune Providence bestows on each, that they 
had shared.” 

And yet Lord B. says, “One thing is clear, 
that the more simply this celebrated piece is 
rendered, the better. The original owes much 
of its sublimity to its great simplicity.” 

ba 148. Kal TapaXapnPavev ¥yéE apa TH Paxrnoia 
Kal TW cupPorw TO poovnua TO TNC TOAEWC, Ke Te A. 
B. thus: “Each of you, in coming to decide 
upon state prosecutions, should together with 
the staff and badge of justice!!! take upon him- 
self the impression of the country’s greatness, if 
you feel that you should act up to those worthy 
recollections.” And in a note on the words 
“badge of justice” he adds, “the sticks and 
balls used in voting, literally, but the words also 
mean ‘staff and badge.” We really cannot 
conceive what B. was dreaming about, when he 
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gave us this specimen of translation and of 
note-making. ZtuPorov, a badge!!! Was his 
lordship meditating on the “badge” worn by a 


former race of English paupers, and thinking of 


re-Imposing it as a mark of his philanthropy on 
the present generation of them, or, at least, on 


that portion of it which he described as eating 


up his Westmoreland estates? But then, again, 
the end is not consistent with the beginning ; 
for, hey! presto! the “badge” is transformed 
into “balls,” and we are told of “sticks and 
balls” used in voting. We might as well have 
been told of “cups and balls” used in juggling; 
and, considering what “a thimble-rigger” his 
lordship has been and still is, we are surprised 
that we were not, for one is just as near to the 
meaning of A. as the other. We are almost 
ashamed of explaining a matter so familiar to 
every school-boy. To discharge the judicial 
business of Athens there were annually chosen 
by lot, in equal portions out of each of the ten 
tribes, 6000 citizens. This number was again 
divided into ten sections of 600 members each, 
the members being of different tribes, and each 
section being known by one of the first ten 
letters of the alphabet. Now besides the He- 
liewa there were nine other courts in Attica. 
Over these ten courts were suspended the same 
ten letters of the alphabet which we have 
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already mentioned. This being premised, we 
now proceed to extract from a note of Mr. 
Mitchell (Wasps of Aristophanes, v. 918) an 
explanation of the mode in which the judges 
for each court were drafted off into them; for 
that will explain the Paxrnoia and ctuPoroy 
mentioned in this passage of A.: “Ten tablets, 
bearing the same ten letters, being thrown into 
a vessel, section A, orits representative, dipped 
into the vessel, and drew up, it might be, the 
letter K. That letter determined the court to 
which the judicial labours of section A were for 
_ that day to be directed. Section B took its dip, 
and drew up the letter F: the letter F indi- 
eated, in like manner, the scene of section B.’s 
occupation, and so till the eight remaining sec- 
tions were disposed of... .. The courts having 
been allotted, each member of a section received 
a staff (paBdoc) and a counter (ciuBodov). The 
staff, [which Aristophanes as well as A. calls 
Baxrnoia| by the letter and colour impressed 
upon it, directed him to the court where his 
judicial functions were to be exercised; the ex-_ 
hibition of the counter to the proper functionary 
entitled him to his judicial fee.” From this it 
will be seen that B. is quite as incorrect in 
translating this phrase in his text by the words 
“staff and badge of justice,” as he is in his notes, 
by translating it by the words “the sticks and 
E 6 
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balls used in voting.” But such is ever the 
_ case with the blindfold blows of inattention and 
ignorance. 


P. 149. éredn roivuy erouoavro tiv ExKAnstay, — 
3 


Toon yov EKELVOUC TPOTEOOUC, Oia TO THY TwWY CUpL- 
pay wr Tac. Ekelvouc EX ELV. ‘The assembly being 
convoked, the Macedonian ambassadors were first 
introduced, having been received in the quality of 
allies,’ B. More properly: “ after the Thebans 
had formed their assembly, they introduced the 
Macedonians first, on account of their holding 
the rank of allies.” These are, perhaps, trifles ; 
“but then, one is right and the other wrong. So 
in p. 150, AaPetw dixnv is not “ seek redress,” but 
“ take vengeance :” cuveuParovrac sic thy Arrikny, 
is not ‘joining in the march upon Attica,” but 
much more, “joining in the irruption into, or 
invasion of, Attica.” Ta ev rn Bowria diapracOn- 
coueva UTO Tov ToAguov, is not “all the Boeotian 
resources would be squandered in war;” but 
much worse, ‘‘ All the cattle, and slaves, and other 
property in Beotia, [see the former part of the 
sentence] would be captured and carried away 
as booty, in consequence of the war.” 

P. 150. a & anetc moog TavTa AVTELTOMEV, TA 
nev Kal Exaora ey wv avTe wavtToe av Tiunoaiuny 
ELTELY TOU Biov’ UMAC de O€O0lKa, MN, maoeAnAvborwr 
TWY KaLlowy, WOTED av El KkatakAvopov yeyernoBar TWV 


, Cee ae 3) # ‘ \ ' 
TOAYMATWY NYYOVPEVOL, faraloyv ox Aor TOUC Weol TOU- 
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TWY Aoyouc vonionre. “ But the answer which 
we made to these things, J should take more 
delight in detailing point by point than any thing 
in the whole world, only I am apprehensive lest, 
now the occasion is passed away, you should 
consider that some deluge has overwhelmed 
those transactions, and regard all that could be 
said upon the subject as keeping up a fruitless 

contention respecting them.” B. More forcibly, 
we think, and certainly more literally, thus : 
“ But the refutation, which we gave to those 
charges, I should value as my whole life, [i.e. I 
should think it worth my whole life,] to repeat 
point by point; but I fear lest, now that the 
crisis is over, you should form the idea that a 
sort of deluge had overwhelmed the transactions, 
and should, therefore, consider all that I could 
say upon them as mere empty noise.” : 

P. Pail: Kalrot, Tola EV Ekelvy Tn néoa Tac 
avOowmotc eoctcay eyKwpua OnBaior ka vey ra 
kaAXtora. “ Why, on that day the Thebans 
thrice pronounced the noblest panegyric upon 
you,’ B. The Thebans did no such thing: they © 
did not pronounce one; nor does A. say they 
did. Translate : “ Why, the Thebans showed 
to all mankind that you deserved on that day 
panegyrics for three qualities the most noble; 
one for your gallantry, another for your justice, 
and a third for your self-command.” 
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PY eee cupTaoatatamevor Tac TowTac 
payac, THY él TOU TOTamoV, Kal THY XElueouvny, 
x.7t.A. ‘* On two occasions, while serving with 
them, the one in the first engagement near the 
river, the other in the winter campaign,” B. 
Here his lordship offends against history. 
There were two battles, both indecisive, fought 
by the Athenians and Thebans against Philip, 
before the fatal battle of Cheronea. There 
were not TWO engagements near the river, nor 
does A. say that there were; there was not, as 
Mr. Clinton has shown in his Fasti Hellenici, 
any winter campaign intervening between the 
capture of Hlatea, and “ that dishonest victory,” 
of which the mere report is very untruly said 
to have “ killed that old man eloquent,” Isocra- 
tes. The whole campaign was finished within 
fifty days after the news arrived at Athens of 
Philip’s entrance into Phocis. Reiske states, 
that the battle at the river was at Cephissus; 
and that the other battle here alluded to, was a 
battle in a storm, as at Arginuse. Mr. Clinton 
thinks that “the word yapeownv is corrupt— 
perhaps capable of another interpretation.” 
Translate: “ Having twice stood in line with 
them in the first battles; in that near the river, 
and in that fought during the storm.” Mr. 
Thirlwall, in his Hestory of Greece, vol. vi. p. 66, 
observes, that “battle of the storm” is not quite 
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satisfactory ; but that “any explanation is pre- 
ferable to that of the ‘ winter-battle,’ as if the 
other, which it is manifest, from the orator’s 
description, took place within a short time of it, 
had been fought at a different season.” 

P. 153. rove ouwpoxorac rove Beovc. ‘ Those 
gods, in whose presence you have this day 
sworn,’ B. Not a word about “this day” is 
said in the original; and B. would not have in- 
terpolated it, had he known, that at the com- 
mencement of the judicial year at Athens, all 
the citizens chosen by lot as dicasts, took the 
solemn Heliastic oath in the place Ardettus, 
from which they derived the most important of 
their appellations, o: ouwpoxdrec. Mitchell says, 
that it is a matter of dispute, whether they took 
a shorter oath at each sitting of a court; but is 
inclined to think that probability, nothing more, 
is in favour of the practice. 

Lbid. edureiro opwv, is not “ was groaning 
over,’ but “ was sorrowful to see,” &c. 

P. 154. Ww aénre, 1 Eun ouvey eta Kat wAavol... 
tL amtepyacato. B. “ That you may see whether - 
my constancy and journeyings, &c. worked any 
good.” No: “That you may see what mischief 
was prevented by my constancy,” Kc. 

P. 155. add’ o nev ypagwv ovk av erpioPevoer, 
o 6: mocoetwy ovK av eyoaev’ vmedelteTo yao 
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ylyvowr , avapopay. “He that propounded de- — 
crees did not go ambassador, and that went am- _ 
bassador did not propound decrees; but each — 
secured his own ease, and, if any thing went 
wrong, his escape,” B. And then he adds, in a 
note, what every scholar will be surprised to 
hear, that avapopa “is /iterally a dipping up! an 
emersion!! a rising out of the mess, or sea, of 
troubles!!! Harpocratio has justly explained it 
by the words, TO avazoe THY autlay TwDv amaptn- 
Oivtwy em aAdXove.” If his lordship had at- 
tended to the particles—av, for instance—of 
which he talks so much in his preface, he would 
have translated this passage differently. It may 
be thus rendered: “He that proposed a decree 
would not have gone on an embassy, and he that 
went on an embassy would not have proposed a 
decree; for each of them left a loop-hole for 
himself, through which he could not only secure | 
his own ease, but also transfer the blame of any _ 
accident to others.” 

Ibid. “Exesiouny vrip guavtov, tuyov piv av- 
aiaOnrwv, OMWC oO ET ETELOUNY, unre yoapovr av E{LOU 
ypawar BeAriov pndéva. B. “ I had persuaded 
myself, groundlessly, peradventure, yet still I 
had persuaded myself that no propounder of de- 
crees COULD propound better than mine.” A. is 
by no means so vain and egotistical as his trans- 
lator represents him. What he says is this: 
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“ T had the conviction, perhaps foolishly, but still 
I had the conviction with respect to myself, 
that no one in proposing measures would have 
_ proposed measures better than mine,” &c. There 
is some difference between “ would” and “ could” 
in such a case. 

P. 156. Yndiopara, ra Tore pév aromepevyora, VTO 
Tourov oe ovce ypagévta. “ Decrees which were 
at the time absolved, and which A‘schines never 
so much as impeached.” We must again pro- 
test against the propensity of B.to make every 
action and indictment mentioned in A. an im- 
peachment. Here yoagévra is indicted by a 
yeagn TAQAVOMLWY, the yeaon being what the civil 
lawyers call the “ libellus actionis.” In the very 
next page he mistranslates in the same manner, 
kat tavt Atoyivne ovr’ ediwéev, ovte Tw yoapapevy 
auykatnyoonce. “ And these decrees A'schines 
himself never attacked, nor joined in attacking.” 
It should be, “ Against these decrees A‘schines 
neither came forward as a prosecutor himself, 
nor assisted in the accusation of the party who 
indicted them [for illegality |.” 

Pp. 157, 158. ’AXAN’ ov« aw ola, K.T. A. B. 
translates this section as follows: “But I con- 
ceive it was not at that time possible to do 
what “A‘schines is now doing, to cull out from 
times long gone by, and from a multitude of de- 
crees, such points as no one had any notice of 
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[a unTE TPONoel unoete |, nor could expect [wnOn | 
to hear brought forward this day, and then to 
inveigh against them, and make a show of say- 
ing something [Sox 7m déeyew], by falsifying 
dates, and substituting wrong [yevdsie ] motives 
of action for the true ones. Such things were 
not then possible: but the statements should have 
been made while the truth itself was accessible, and 
while your recollection of men’s conduct was fresh, 
and the things in question were still all but actually in 
your hands. Wherefore avoiding the trial [rove 
ehéyyouc| at the date of the transactions, he 
now comes forward, when it is too late [vorepor |, 
expecting you, as it should seem, to make this 
proceeding a contest of oratory [pnropwv], and 
not an examination of public conduct, a discus- 
sion of words [Aoywy], and not an inquiry into 
the interests of the country.” Now we propose 
the following as a much more close, and literal, 
and correct translation: “It was not possible, I 


think, to deal at that time in the malignant 


calumnies, which A‘schines employs at present 
in consequence of his having selected from old 
dates and numerous decrees points on which no- 
body could be provided with previous knowledge, 
or even with an idea that they would be urged 
in debate to-day; nor to appear to speak to the 
purpose [A¢yev 74—it is needless to illustrate 
this phrase, or we might refer to the Cid. R. 
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1475], in consequence of having altered dates, 
and having substituted false pretexts for real 
motives of action. This, I repeat; was not pos- 
sible at that time; and yet, in the presence of 
truth itself, in the proximity of the events [ev 
autne tne aAnOsiac, eyyug THY zoywr |, whilst you 
still had every one of them in your memories 
and all but in your hands, all these arguments 
might have been used [mavrec eyiyvovr av ot 
Aoyo.|. But having shrunk from the production 
of proofs at the time of the transactions them- 
selves, he now comes forward at this late hour 
[vorspov |, fancying, as it appears to me, that 
you are going to institute a contest of orators, 
and not a solemn inquiry into public measures, 
and that there will be an adjudication on 
speeches, not on what are the interests of the 
country.” 

P. 159. we caloov oTl poet Tay O TL AV UN OlKalwe 
4 wereaypevov. “ Of how perishable a nature is 
every thing hatched in iniquity.” B. This is an- 
other “ loan of wit” to A. His lordship, how- 
ever, has more than one chick of this kind, and © 
may therefore laugh at the old proverb. 

P. 160. ev Elonvy chy Arrikny ex Oararrne eivac 
mavra Tov woAcuov. “ Attica enjoyed a maritime 
peace during the whole war,” B. This is too 
strong. A. only says, “ Attica was in peace on 
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the sea-board [i e. on her coasts] during the 
whole war.” : 

P. 161. Ovxére toooriOnm x. 7. 4. “I do not 
add any thing on that cruelty having been expe- 
rienced by others, which Philip, whenever he had 
the mastery, invariably showed; while of the 
good will which he affected towards you, when 
casting about how he might effect his other pur- 
poses, you deservedly [xadwe rowvvrec] reaped 
the fruits.” B. It is to be recollected that A. has 
just been adopting a metaphor from the mode of 
keeping accounts in Greece. I would, therefore, 
translate as follows: “ Z no longer add it as an 
item to the credit side of my account, that it fell to 
the lot of others to experience the cruelty which 
made itself seen in every place where Philip ren- 
dered himself uncontrolled master of the inhabi- 
tants, and that you reaped the fruits: much good 
may they do you [kaAwe rovovrrec: this phrase is 
generally used with a degree of sarcasm or irony, 
and its idiomatic signification is such as I have 
stated. See Hermann’s Viger. Reiske, whose 
Latin translation B. invariably follows, translates 
it et merito|; of the kindness which he was ever 
pretending for you, when he was casting himself 
about for the rest of his pares é . 

~-P. 162. omXirny 8 4 imréa, TARY TOY o1KELWY, 
ovdeva. “ Of infantry or cavalry, except common 
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citizens, not aman.” No: “eacept of our own.” 
This is evident from A.’s boast soon after, that 
he collected for the state 15000 foreign [éévo] 
infantry and 2000 cavalry. 

P. 164. riwoe KUpLOC nv 3 oveevoc. Avro yap TO 
Snunyopev TPWTOY, ov “ovou mEeTEryov eyo, K.T7. r. 
“ What sway had [? For first this power of 
haranguing, the only power I possessed, you gave 
equally to his hirelings and me.” Rather, “ Of 
- what was I the master? Of nothing [B. omits 
this]. For, first, the very power of addressing 
the people, the only power in which I had a share,” 
&ec. 

P. 166. azAouve & 4 OaXatra Ur6 tov ék THe Ev- 
Botac OoMwLEvwr Ayotwr yeyover ; “that the sea had 
been made unnavigable by the privateers stalking 

forth from Eubcea?” B. Why not literally, “That 

the sea had been cleared of our vessels by priva- 
teers sailing from the harbours of Kuboea?” Wolff 
may have used the very fine word grassantes for 
oppwpevwv ; but if he did, he was quite wrong in 
giving it that signification, and B. ought to have 
known it. 

Ibid. Tovnpov O cuKkogayTne al, Kal Tavra- 
xo0ev PBackavov kat dtAairwov. ** A wicked thing 
is a calumniator ever; and in every way a 
slanderous and a querulous thing.” In conse- 
quence of what follows, we would translate, “ A 

wicked animal is the calumniator ever, and in 
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every way malignant, and fond of imputing 
faults.” gtAairvov is a much stronger word than 
“ querulous.” 

P. 167. rovro d& Kat ovo Kivadoc tavlowmdy 
EOTLY, OVEEY ELADYNC VYLEC TETOINKOC OVO éhevOeoor, 
avrToToayiKo¢ wiOnkoc, apovpeatoc Owopaoe, TACAoNMLOC 
pntwo. B., “ But this creature is despicable by 
nature, and incapable of any trace of all generous 
and noble deeds, ape of a tragedian, Ginomaus of 
the barn, spurious orator.” We would translate 
thus: “ But a fox even by nature is this mani- 
kin, who; from the beginning, never did any 
thing honest, or gentlemanly ; a very ape of a 
tragedian, [meaning what we call a tragic actor 
at second hand! “ I hate e’en Garrick’s self at 
second hand,” ] an Ginomaus for rustic andiences, 
an orator of counterfeit stamp.” In a note his 
lordship says, that “ rapacnuoc is adulterated, or 
base, or spurious;” and after having translated 
the word himself as “ base-coin orator,” finds 
fault with Francis for translating it by the words 
“orator of false and adulterate coin.” Fran- 
cis had evidently a correct notion of the mean- 
ing of the word, though he has not expressed it 
quite correctly. This metaphor was a favourite 
one with Aristophanes. In the Plutus he twice 
uses the phrase, civac tov Tovnpov Kouparoc. In 
the Acharnians he speaks of avdpapia poy@nea, 
TAOAKEKOMMEVA, "Artima Kal Tapacnua’ and in the 
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Frogs, vv. 682—697, he has a long compa- 
rison between these “ base-coin” orators, and the 
copper-gold coinage introduced at Athens asa 
substitute for the old Attic silver one, which 
was remarkable for its purity and intrinsic worth. 
The passage, which was admirably translated by 
the Right Hon. J. H. Frere, in Blackwood’s 
Magazine some years ago, is worth consulting for 
the light it throws upon the phrase of A. 

P. 169. kai ovk aicydve roy avroy cic re padakiav 


, \ ~ , S , > ~ 4 # 
OKWTTWY, Kal THC MiAiw7rov UVAMEWC agwy, eva ovTa, 


* We subjoin the translation : 
** Often-times have we reflected on a similar abuse, 

In the choice of men for office, and of cows for 
common use. | 

For your old and standard pieces, valued, and ap- 
proved, and tried, 

Here among the Grecian nations, and in all the world 
beside ; } 

Recognised in every realm for lawful stamp and pure 
assay, 

Are rejected and abandoned for the coin of yesterday ; 

For a vile adulterate issue, clipt, and counterfeit, and 
base, — 

Which the traffic of the city passes current in their 
place : 

And the men, who stand for office, noted for acknow- 
ledged worth, 

And for manly deeds of honour, and for honourable 
birth ; 

Trained in exercise and art, in sacred dance and song, 

Are rejected and supplanted by a base ignoble throng ; 

: Foreign 
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KOeiTTW yevioBar ; Kat TUUTA TOLC Aoyouc’ TLVvoc yao 
adAov Kuptoc HY Eyw 3 OV yap THC ye ExaoToU Wyne, 
x. t A. B. “ Are you not ashamed, at the 
moment you are upbraiding ME for weakness, 
to require that J should defy him singlehanded, 
and by force of words alone? For what other 
weapons had 1? Certainly not the lives of men, 
nor the fortune of warriors, nor the military 
operations, of which you are so blundering as to 
demand an account at my hands.” As his 
lordship professes that his translation is a work 
calculated to “ assist the student of the rheto- 
rical art,” as well as the student of the Greek 
language, we may be forgiven for calling atten- 
tion to the want of rhetorical art exhibited in — 
this extract by B. A. throughout this oration 
shows great skill in avoiding, wherever he can, 
all allusion to himself in the first person, and 
very often defends himself under the guise of a 
third party. B. however, on more occasions 
than the present, makes A. egotistical in his 


Foreign stamp, and vulgar metal, raise them to com- 
mand and place, | 
Brazen counterfeit pretenders, con of a scoun- 

drel race ; 
Whom the state in former ages scarce would have 
allowed to stand 


At the sacrifice of outcasts as the scapegoats of the 
land.” 
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translation, where he is not so inthe Greek. B. 
also transposes the abusive words, ovtw cxatog i, 
which A. had kept back as a clincher to the 
close of the sentence, and inserts them in the 
middle of it, thereby losing the whole effect of 
the previous train of reasoning which A. had 
prepared to render his invective not only in- 
telligible, but also palatable to his hearers. We 
could, if necessary, point out in this very oration 
 half-a-dozen instances in which A. reserves some 
expression of extreme virulence to the very 
last word of the sentence, in order to leave a 
_rankling venom in the wounds which he had 
previously inflicted... We propose the following 
translation : “ Are you not ashamed to gibe an 
individual for cowardice, and to insist at the 
same time, that, singlehanded as he was, he 
ought to have been victorious over the power of 
Philip, and that too by means of words alone ? 
For of what else had I the disposal? Certainly not 
of the lives of individuals, nor of the fortune of 
the combatants, nor of the skill of the general, for 
which you are seeking to make me responsible, — 
left-handed bungler that you are ’” B. does not 
seem aware of the contempt in which the an- 
cient Greeks held all left-handed persons. We 
should perhaps say, “ Dolt that you are.” 

Ibid. arda pry, ov y avo pntrwo uTevOuvog ein, 
macav e&éracw AauBave’ ov Tapatrovuuat. B. “ But 

F 


ive 


whatever a minister can be accountable for, 
make of that the strictest scrutiny, and I do 


not object.” Rather, “ But into any measures, — 


for which the public man may be responsible, 
make any scrutiny, however strict. I do not 
shrink from it.” 

Pp. i71. Kal eT a TavuTa CVOTAVYTWY, oic nV ETUMEAEC | 
Kak@c gue Tol, Kal yoadpac, evOuvac, cioaryyeAXtac, 
TavTa TavTa ETUyOYTWY pol, Ov Ou sautTwy TO ye 
mpwrov, adAa & wy padrtod vredauBavov ayvon- 
OnoccOa. “And afterwards when those who 
were seeking my destruction combined together, 
and pressed against me, prosecutions, reckon- 
ings, treasonable charges, and all the rest of it! 
not at first in their own persons, but through 
those behind whom they thought they might 
skulk.” 3B. His lordship again shows his: ignor- 
ance of the proceedings of the courtsof judicature 
at Athens. We would translate as: follows : 
“And after this, when they who were anxious 
to do me injury, were combining and heaping — 
upon me indictments, demands for the accounts of 
my administration, impeachments for high crimes 
and misdemeanours, and every sort of prosecution, 
not in their own persons at first, but in the 
persons of those behind whom they-thought they 
should be most completely screened from public 
knowledge.” 

Lbid. Ovxovy ev pév oic elonyyeAAouny, OTe atredn- 
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pideo0é pov, Kul TO TéumToY Uip0c THY Yndwy Toic 
SwwKovow ov peredidote, TOT eYnpileoe ta aoiora pe 
mparrew ev oic St Tac yeapac amépuyov, kK.7.A. 
In translating this passage, B. has adopted the 
idea of Stock, that év oi¢ means év oi¢ ypeovore. 
His version is as follows: “When, therefore, on 
my trial for treason, you acquitted me, and did 
not give my prosecutors a fifth of the votes, you 
decided that my conduct had been unexception- 


~ able. When I was acquitted of illegally pro- 


pounding, J was proved, to have both advised, 
and to have propounded according to law. When 
you countersigned the discharge of my accounts, 
you further admitted that I had acted in all re- 
spects honestly and incorruptibly.” Now, with 
all deference to Stock, we are of opinion that he 
was wrong in supposing that the év oic, which is 
three times repeated, and is once used in con- 
junction with o7<, means here “the time when.” 
We are of opinion that in all three instances it 
contains the ground on which A. was acquitted. 
We would, therefore, translate as follows :— 
“Therefore, on the grounds whereon I was im- 
peached, when you declared me not guilty, and 
did not give the fifth part of the votes to the pro- 
secutors, you then voted that my measures were 
most excellent: and on the grounds on which I 
was acquitted upon the indictments, I showed 
that all was constitutional which I had advised 
F2 
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and propounded: and on the grounds on which 
you passed and approved my accounts, you con- 
fessed in addition that I had done every thing 
honestly and without corruption.” 

P. 173. ovdeutay yao moor eyopapato pe, ovd 
édiwée yoagny. B. “For never did he himself 
either institute or prosecute any charge against 
me.” Rather, “ Never did he prefer any in- 
dictment against me, or pursue it to trial, after 
it was preferred.” ith} 

Thid. TloAAay ober pev Tolvuy av TLC LOO THY ayvw- 
poouvny avToy Kal THY Packaviay, k.T.A. B. “ From 
every quarter then may we deduce the proofs of 
his unfairness and spite; but not the least from 
what he has argued about Fortune. I hold any — 
one to be utterly senseless and barbarous [ avonrov }, 
who, being himself a man, can upbraid any of his 
fellow men with human misfortunes: for seeing 
_ that he who fancies himself most prosperous, and 
Fortune to be most kind, knows not that she 
will continue such until the evening of the same 
day, how dares he speak of fortune, or how upbraid 
another with her frowns ? But since A’schines has, 
besides many other such things, spoken so 
proudly on this point also, mark, Athenians, 
and you will perceive how much more true and 
more becoming a man will be my language than 
his?” Now we must observe, in the first place, 
that all this deification of fortune, and all this 
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poetry about her favours and her frowns, is a 
complete interpolation of B. Nullum numen 
adest, st sit prudentia, which on this occasion 
_ means that fortune is not a goddess, if A. be 
prudently translated. B. makes her one, and 
though he does not place her in a temple, places 
her very unnecessarily, and, from his foolish note, 
very conspicuously, in his book. The following 
is a translation more close to the original: “ In 
_ humerous instances, then, one may perceive his 
offensive and spiteful disposition, and not the least 
in the dissertation he has given us upon fortune. 
For my own part, I hold any one, who, being 
himself a man, can reproach his fellow-man with 
his fortune, as altogether destitute of feeling and 
understanding. For if he who thinks that he is 
most successful, and fancies that his fortune is 
most favourable, does not know whether it is to 
remain so till evening, how ought we to speak ~ 
respecting it, or how cast it as a reproach in the 
face of another? But since this man uses the 
language of over-weening pride on this point, as 
well as on many others, mark, O men of Athens, — 
and observe, how much more of truth. and of 
humanity there is in my dissertation on fortune 
than in his.” | 

PAF 5. 0 88 THYv olay TUX NY THY Eun TNC KOC 
TIS TOAEWC KUpLWwTépay Elval not, TrIV pukoav Kat 
pavrAnyv rine ayalnc Kal peyaAnce. B. “ But A’schines 
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contends that my individual fortune is greater 
than that of the community at large; the small 
and the mean, than the great and the important.” 
This gives quite a wrong notion of the meaning 
of A., who is not talking of the magnitude, but 
of the mastery, of fortunes. Translate, “ He as- 
serts that the fortune of an individual, like my- 
self, got the mastery of the common fortune of the 
country,—the small and worthless being more 
powerful than the worthy and the great.” 

thid. raion Aodopovpevoc avTn, is not “ pause 
before you inveigh against it,” but simply, “cease 
to inveigh against it.” | 

iP. 76: eyo yap ovr sl TLIC TWEevliav room Nantter, 
youy exe nNyoupat, OUT si TIC év apQovore Tpapelc ert 
tourw ocuvevera. B. “ For I deem no one of 
sound mind who either insults poverty, or, brought 
up in affluence, makes wealth his boast.” Not 
quite correct, nor quite as pointed as A. Try 
this version: “ For I cannot consider him to be 
a man of common sense, who either throws dirt 
upon poverty, or gives himself airs because he has 
been bred and brought up in affluence.” 

Lhid. "Epot ev Tolvuv umTnogev, Atoyivn, Tat 
ev OvTt, powray Pits Ta Tooonkovra dioackaAgia, Kal 
EY ELV, ooa Xen TOV unoev aloy 00" Toinoovra ou 
EVOELAY" ebehBovre Of EK maidwr, TrakoAov0a rovrotc 
TparrEly, Xoonyelv, ToOINpapyEly, Elo peor lV, pnoeuiac 
piAormiac . 2... amodgrecOa. B. “It was my 
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lot then, A’schines, when a boy to frequent the 
schools suited to my station, and to have where- 
withal to avoid doing any thing mean through 
want. When I emerged from boyhood, I did 
as was consistent with my origin, filled the 
office of choregus, furnished galleys, contributed 
to the revenue, and was wanting in no acts of 
munificence, public or private.” His lordship 
then proceeds, in a note, to criticize Leland, 
Francis, and Dawson, for what he evidently con- 
siders their miserable attempts at translating 
this passage; and, after capering, and frisking, 
and kicking his legs about in a most singular 
fashion, suddenly stops short, with a smirk of 
great complacency, to see whether the world is 
admiring him. We lament that we cannot — 
yield him that applause which he looks so 
proudly round for. In the first place, A. does 
not talk of “schools suited to his station,” he is 
merely alluding to the schools of the citharist, 
and the zatdorpiBnc, to which the Athenian 
youths were sent for the development of their 
mental and bodily powers. A‘schines has told © 
us, in a few words, what he considers the whole 
cycle of Athenian education. Ev ‘ore, © avdpec 
‘“APnvaior, Ore ovy al waXatoreat, ovde Ta SidackaXela, 
ovo 7 uLOvoLKN wovov TALOEVEL TOUC VEWTEOOUC, ada 
ToXv uaddAov Ta Onuwocia Knpvyuara. Again, TaKo- 
Aovfa rovroic is not “consistent with my origin,” 
F 4 
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nor any thing so egotistical. In the next place, 
siopépav is not “to give a contribution to the 
revenue,’ except so far as the payment of a 
property fav may be so considered. Etogéosw 
does not merely mean to pay taxes, but to enter 
a certain taxable capital into the symmorie. 
The passage may be thus translated: “It was 
my lot then, A’schines, whilst a boy, to go to 
suitable schools, and to have all those allowances 
which it is fit that a youth should have, who is © 
to do nothing disgraceful through want; and, 
on emerging from boyhood, to act consistently 
with such an education, to become a choregus, 
—to serve the office of trierarch,—to enter my 
property for taxation in the symmorie ;—to 
shrink from no office of honourable ambition, 
either public or private.” 

P. Rea i Eeyw ev 67 TOLaUTY ouuPeBiwka TUXN 
Kal TOAN’ av Eywy ErEp ELTely wEpL aUTNC, TapaXkiTH, 
puAartTopevoc TO AvuTNnoat Tlva Ev vic oEeuvuvomat. 
“ Such, then, were my fortunes. I pass over many 
other particulars respecting them, that I may 
avoid giving offence to any one by referring to 
what I glory in.” B. This is very weak when 
compared with the language of A.: “ Such has 
been the condition of my life up to the present 
hour: and though I have many details to men- 
tion respecting it, I omit them, carefully guard- 
ing myself against giving offence to any by 
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referring to the points on which I feel a justi- 
fiable pride.” Seuvivopa, in a good sense, is the 
sumo superbiam quesitam meritis of Horace. 
Pp. 176, 177, 178. We submit the greater 
part of B.’s version of the next section, which is 
full of the most inexcusable blundering, in order 
that we may contrast it with a translation by 
one of the first Greek scholars living, Mr. 
Mitchell, the celebrated translator and editor of 
Aristophanes. We place Lord Brougham’s 
version first; for, if we did not, we should not 
expect to have it read at all. After feasting on 
the finest of bread, what mortal stomach—que 
messorum ilia—would be satisfied with the gar- 
bage even of Chaonian acorns? Lord Brougham, 
and never was the Schoolmaster more abroad, 
translates as follows: “ But you, venerable man ! 
who look down upon others [0 ceuvce avn Kat 
OiaTTUWY TOUC adXovc |, see what kind of fortunes 
were yours compared with mine. Brought up 
from your boyhood in abject poverty, you both 
were helper in your father’s school, and you | 
ground the ink, sponged the forms, and swept 
the room, doing the work [?ywv ragiv] of a 
household slave, not of a freeborn youth. 
When grown up, you recited [aveyiyywoxsc | 
your mother’s books as she performed her mys- 
teries [untet teXovoy], and you helped in her 
ny FO 
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other érickeries [radXa ovveckevwoov!. At night 
dressed like a bacchanal ! { veBeiZ@wv | and draining 
the goblet! ! [koarnpiZwyv | and purifying the initi- 
ated, and rubbing them with clay and with 
bran, resing from the lustration !!! [averae amo 
tou kafapyouv| you ordered them to ery, ‘I’ve 
fled the evil, ’'ve found the good ; bragging that 
none ever roared! [oroAvga] so loud before: 
and truly I believe it: for do not doubt [un 
otsc0¢] that he who now speaks out so lustily, 
did not then howl most splendidly!!! [oroddZew 
ovk uTéoAaurpov. ‘To think that any man who 
is ignorant of the signification of oAoAvZuvy, in a 
religious sense, should set up as a translator of — 
A.! A lad guilty of such a mistranslation would 
be made to “roar” and “howl” for it, with a 
vengeance.| But by day, heading those fine 
companies along the highways, crowned with 
haybands!!! and with herbs!!! and squeezing 
Parian snakes!!! [ogee rove Mapsiac | and bran- 
dishing them over your head, bellowing Evoe 
Saboe, and dancing to the tune Hyes Attes, 
Attes Hyes, you were saluted by the poor old 
women [ varo TWY ypasiwy mpocayoosvopevoc | as 
leader, and forerunner, and basket-bearer, and 
link-bearer [ Aucvoddooe, not Avy vopdeoe, | and the 
like, and received as wages for those offices, 
cakes and chains, and new-baked bread ; on all 
which, Athenians! who would but heartily con- 
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gratulate him [avrov evdamoviose| and his for- 
tune! ?” 

We now subjoin the following translation 
from the pen of Mr. Mitchell, who, with the 
modesty inseparable from a real scholar, prefaces 
it by a fear, that “he shall do injury to that 
style, in general at once so noble and so simple, 
but which, here wandering into an almost Aris- 
tophanic boldness of expression, requires to be 
perpetually expanded and diluted.” Let our 
readers now look on this picture and that. 

“ Turn we now to our man of dignity; to him, 
who considers others as worthy only of the 
spittle of his mouth, and beg him to compare his 
fortunes with mine. [ Addresses himself to Aischi- 
nes.| Born and bred in the veriest poverty, your 
earliest years found you attached to a mean 
school, of which your father was the preceptor. 
To prepare the ink, to sponge the benches, and 
to sweep the school-room, such were your occu- 
pations—occupations befitting a menial, but un- 


* For the better understanding of this passage we recom- — 
mend B. to peruse the Bacche of Euripides throughout ; 
or, if that be too irksome a task for him, the notes of Mr. 
Mitchell, in his recent edition of the “ Frogs of Aristo 
phanes,” on the three lines of Euripides, which are quoted 
at v. 1176 of that exquisite comedy : 

Atovuaoc bc Bvpco.ct Kat veBow@y Copaic 
Ka@arroc év mevkaroe Waovacov Kare 
Hnog yopevwy. 
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worthy a free man’s son. [In consequence of 
this remark, we would translate o ceuvoe, at the 
commencement of this extract, “our man of 
high birth.” We need not tell Mr. Mitchell 
that sguvoc has this meaning in Aristophanes. ] 
Arrived at manhood, you became your mother’s 
aid; as she performed her stock of initiatory 
rites, you read the mystic formule, and bore a 
part in all the subsequent operations. At night 
it was your business to clothe the candidates in 
skins of fawn, to pour them out huge cups of wine, 
to wash them with the lustral water, to cleanse their 
skin with loam and bran; and the holy rites thus 
done, to raise them up, and bid them cry— 
(Mimics) My bane I have fled, 
And my bliss I have sped; 

none, as was your boast, giving forth the holy 
shout with such a potent voice as yourself. [ Turns 
to the dicasts or the by-standers.} Verily, I can 
believe it! for who that hears those powerful 
tones of declamation, in which he now indulges, 
can fora moment doubt that his religious ex- 
clamations were preeminently grand? {To 
Aischines| The day found you a different em- 
ployment. You had, then, to conduct your 
noble troop through the public streets; their 
heads crowned with fennel and with poplar leaves, 
while yourself were seen,—now pressing the 
coppered serpents,—now elevating them above 
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your head,—now shouting Evoi, Saboi,—now 
raising a dance to the words Hyes Attes, Attes 
ALyes, while all the crones and beldames of the 
quarter honoured you with the pompous titles 
of ‘ Exarch,’ ‘ chief conductor,’ ‘ chest-carrier,’ 
‘ fan-bearer, —gingerbread and cake, and twisted 
bun falling plentifully upon you as the rewards 
of your pious labours. Happy and distinguished 
lot—who can think it were his own, and, so 
thinking, not deem himself supremely blest !” 

Oh! that Mr. Mitchell would translate the 
rest of these noble orations in the same terse, 
and pointed, and vigorous style. But he has 
much of Aristophanes yet to edit and translate ; 
and we would not have that work interrupted 
even for A. himself. 

P. 178. ebéiwe ro KadXAtoroy eeAtEw Tov Epywv, 
vToyoappareve Kat UTNpETELY TOLC apy wlotc’ we Oo 
amnAXayne mote Kal rovrov, 7av0 a tov add\wy 
KaTnyopetc, avroc Toumoac, ov KaTyoyvvac, ya Ae: 
ovdey TOY TpOUTNO LEVY TH peta TavTa Bly. With- 
out doing more than noticing that B., in the 
preceding sentence, translates ac rove Syudrac 
eveyoagne, “you come to be enrolled among the 
members of your township,” we subjoin his trans- 
lation of the above passage, in which he has 
omitted all notice of the diminutives in ‘YTIO- 
ypappareverv and apxwolotc, which are purposely 
used to impeach the respectability of A‘schines’s 
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original position in society: “ You very soon 
chose out for yourself a most noble employ- 
ment, that of clerk and servant to the city officers. 
Then, quitting after a time this employment 
also, and doing everything yourself of which 
you accuse others, God knows, your subsequent 
life was no way unworthy of its beginning.” 
Now A. says: “You straightway selected for 
yourself THE most noble of employments, that 
of being sub-clerk and servant to our petty public 
| ae ee and when you were, at length, 
relieved even from that employment, after 
having yourself done every thing of which you 
accuse others, you did not, by heavens, disgrace 
any of your former circumstances by your sub- 
sequent life.” We know, from another oration 
of A., that A‘schines vreyoappareve rw Onuw Kat 
UTnpérer TH BovrAy. AUschines was, therefore, only 
deputy-clerk to the people. Now the ypappareve 
to the people was not considered a very respect- 
able officer, because he was so ill-paid, that from 
eighteen-pence to half-a-crown was considered 
a sufficient bribe for those who held his office. 
In what estimation, then, must the office of his 
deputy have been held? A., on the present 
occasion, purposely keeps back the riames of the 
public functionaries, to whom his rival was 
vmnpérnc, but impairs their dignity by using the 
diminutive aoyiioe. All this is lost sight of by 
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B., and the sarcasm of A. is in consequence con- 
siderably weakened. But as a writer, who has 
come to the rescue of B., observes, this is a 
“bold and free” translation. Yes, “free” of the 
meaning of A., and “bold” in setting Greek and 
grammar alike at defiance. 

Pp. 179, 180. adda yao Tapsic e& wv THV meviay 
aiTtacair av TiC, To0C auTa Ta TOU TpOTrou COU Badiov- 
wat KaTnyopnpara. Toiavtnv yao ciAou oXtréelav 
(eradn wore Kat tour emndG2 oor Toimoat), K.T. A. 
“ But, passing over these things, which may be 
ascribed to poverty, I come to the charges that 
apply to your /zfe and conversation. You chose, 
then, that line of policy (ever since the plan struck 
your mind), &c.” B. The translation should be: 
“ But, passing from these matters, for which 
any man might blame his poverty [rather than 
his will], I will now proceed to such accusations 
as affect your character. For you chose such a 
line of policy (when at last it came into your head 
TO MEDDLE WITH SUCH MATTERS),” &c. 

Pp. 180—182. We subjoin B.’s translation 
entire, of what critics term the celebrated ayri- 
feo1c of Demosthenes. Besides mistaking, he 
has not explained the meaning of A., in his 
attempts at brevity: “ Draw, then, the parallel 
between your life and mine, Ascliines, quietly | 
and not acrimoniously [&éracov wap adAnda ra 
cot Kamo. (3etwpueva |, and demand of this audi- 
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ence which of the two each of them had rather 
choose for hisown'. You was an usher [edidackec 
ypaupara |, LT ascholar [eyo & epoirwy], you were 
an initiator, I was initiated; you danced at the 
games ! [zyopevec] L preside over them!!! [éxopn- 
youv. A. does not say that he was “Aywvobérc | 
you was a clerk of the assembly, I a member; 
you a third-rate actor, I a spectator; you were 
constantly breaking down [e&émimrec|, I always 
hissing you; your measures were all in the 
enemy’s favour, mine always in the country’s; 
and, in a word, now on this day the question as 
to me is, whether or not I shall be crowned!!! 
[vreo rou orepavwOnvar. A. had been crowned 
some years before in pursuance of the decree 
now indicted |, while nothing whatever is alleged 
against my integrity, while it is your lot to ap- 
pear already as a calumniator, and the choice of 
evils before you [Kwéduvevac | is, that of still continu- 
ing your trade, or being put to silence by failing to 


* This translation, faulty as it is, appears to be an improve- 
ment on another translation of this passage, which B. pub- 
lished in the fourth volume of his speeches, p. 454. ‘* You 
were an usher, I was a scholar: you were an initiator, I 
was initiated ; you danced at the games, I presided over 
them. You were a clerk in court, I an advocate [éypappa- 
revec, &yw 0 HkKAnoialoy |. You were a third-rate actor, I 
a spectator; you fell down on the stage, I hissed you,” &c. 
&c. 
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obtain a fifth of the votes!!! Most Happy (don’t 
you perceive?) has been the fortune of your life 
[ayanTE (ovy pac) toyy supBEBiwKwe, | so that 
you may well speak contemptuously of mine. 
Come, then, I will run over [péo¢ 89 kat avayve | all 
the testimonies of the offices which I adminis- 
tered: but do you, A‘schines, also recite to us 
the verses you used to murder. 
“ Quitting the gates of darkness, lo, I come ;”’ 

And again, 

“Reluctantly I bear bad news, ye know ;” 
And again, 

** May curses light [kaxov ckaxig ce];” 

“ Yes; and first of all upon yourself, aban- 
doned citizen! traitor! third-rate actor! first 
upon you may the gods, and then this whole 
assembly, bring destruction.” In a note on the 
words é&émimrec, eyo & eotoirtov B. says, “ The 
tense here clearly denotes a constant recurrence.” 
It may, if we are to admit B.’s translation of 
exmimrev to be right. But then, if the tense— 
the imperfect—denotes a constant recurrence in 
this instance, it also denotes “ a constant recur- — 
rence” in all the previous clauses of the anti- 
thesis; and so translating it, see what nonsense 
you will make of the whole passage. “ You were 
constantly an usher, I always a scholar ;” and so 
on. Our immortal Milton, whose scholarship 
was universal, appears to have had a better no- 
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tion of the meaning of the words, eéémirec, 
zy © esvoitrov, than our learned ex-chancellor, 
whose learning, professedly universal, seems to 
be much on a par with that of Margites,— 


IloAN’ yricraro Epya, Kakdc 0 ArioTaro tavra. 


In an eloquent passage in his “ Apology for 
Smectymnuus,” where he had evidently this 
whole passage in his eye, he has translated them 
most accurately. He is speaking of “ the young 
divines, and of those next in aptitude to divinity,” 
in our colleges, whom he had seen “ so often 
upon the stage, writhing and unboning their 
clergy-limbs to all the dishonest gestures of 

Trinculoes, buffoons, and bawds;” and he adds, — 
“ There, while they acted, and over-acted, among 
other young scholars, I was a spectator; they 
thought themselves gallant men, and I thought 
them fools; they made sport, and I laughed; 
they mispronounced, and I misliked ; and to make 
up the Atticism, they were out and I hissed.” 'The 
other parts of this eloquent passage, which B. 
has mistranslated, will be most clearly seen from 
the subsequent version of it. “ Examine then, 
in strict contrast with each other, all the cireum- 
stances of your life and mine, and from their first 
commencement to the present hour, Auschines ; 
and then ask every one of our judges, whether he 
would choose for his own, your fortune or mine. 
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You were a teacher of letters, [“ Letters serving 
the purpose of figures among the ancients, the 
word yoauyara is pretty nearly equivalent to our 
reading, writing, and arithmetic.” Mitchell’s 
Knights, v. 187.| and I went to school to learn 
them; you were a performer in the initiatory 
rites, and I was one of the initiated ; you formed 
one of the chorus, and I furnished funds for the 
expenses of the drama [zxopnyovv |; you were a 
clerk to the assembly, and I was a member of 
the assembly itself; you were an actor of third- 
rate characters, and I looked on as a spectator ; 
you were out in your part, and I hissed; you 
adopted a course of policy, which throughout 
was beneficial to our enemies, and I a course of 
policy which was ever advantageous to our 
country. Other matters I omit. Even now, 
on this very day, my conduct is submitted to scru- 
tiny, because I have been crowned, and 1s admitted 
to be free from all imputations of wrong done ; but 
your fate is to appear in the light of a false and 
malignant accuser ; and the risk you run is, whether 
you will be permitted to follow that occupation any 
longer, or whether you must perforce abandon it 
emmediately, and for ever, in consequence of not ob- 
taining a fifth part of the votes. Having thus 
passed the whole of your life in the enjoyment 


_ of fortune, which (don’t you perceive it?) must, 


forsooth, be considered favourable, you come for- 
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ward to accuse mine as utterly despicable. Come, 
then, let me read the testimonials which I have 
received from the various /ztwrgies which I have 
served, and pray do you, as a contrast, read to 
us the verses = you were accustomed to 
murder :— 


‘* Darkness, its realms and gates, I leave and come.” 
And again, 
‘‘ Bad tidings, know, I tell against my will.” 
And again, 


*‘ vil man, in evil guise * 





may first the gods, and next your judges, con- 
sign you to perdition, as being an abandoned 
citizen, a traitor, and - a third-rate actor.” 


P. 182. kat wact roic deopévore ErapKwY, cIWTW" 





Kal ovoey av ELTOULL, ovoE Tapacyolunv av TEL 
TOUTWY ovceuiav waptupiay, our EL TLVaAC EK TWwV 
ToAsuiwy éAvoauny, ovr el tist Ovyatéoac aTogovat 
ouvetiowka, ovre Twv ToLOUTWr oveev. “If you are 
not aware that I was ready to help all, who 
asked my aid, I have done: nor will add one 
word, nor bring forward any evidence on the 
subject, nor speak of captives redeemed, nor of 
daughters portioned, nor of any other acts like 
these.” B. But A., in our opiniron, puts his 
case much more forcibly and much more rheto- 
rically, by saying, “If you are not aware that I 
was always ready to give sufficient aid to those 
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who stood in need of it [he did not require to be 
asked, when the need was brought under his 
notice. The words, however, undoubtedly admit 
the sense which B. has ascribed to them ], I am 
silent, and I will not say one word, and [ will 
not produce any testimonials on these points, 
not even though I have ransomed individuals from 
the hands of our enemies, nor though I have 
assisted parents, who were not in affluence, in por- 
tioning off their daughters, nor though I have 
done many acts of a similar nature.” 7 
P. 183. « pev yao EX ELC, ie He Deke B50. or, 
#schines, you can name any mortal under the 
sun untarnished by the tyranny [abwoe tne dvvac- 
rsiac, 1. e. unscathed by the power | first of Philip, 
now of Alexander, be he Greek or be he Bar- 
barian,—then be it so—lI will grant you that 
my fortune or ill-luck [rnv euny, sire TUXNY, Pik 
duoruxiav ovopalew Povrta. There is a zagovo- 
pacia in these words, which might easily have 
been rendered into English, ‘I grant you that 
my , call it as you please, , fortune, or 
misfortune’ ], is [has been] the cause of all that — 
has happened. But if of those, who never set 
eyes on me, nor heard the sound of my voice, 








_ many have suffered much and grievous evil, not 


only individuals but whole cities and nations, 
how much more just and correct is it according 
to the probability of the case, [this is taking the 
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we zouwxev clean away from the azavrwv avOpa- 
mwv, although it is inserted between azavrwy 
and avJowrwy, and evidently belongs to them, | 
to regard the common lot of humanity | rvyny 
kownv | or some force of circumstances untoward 
and difficult to resist [popav twa moayparwv yade- 
mv Kal ovy olay da] as the origin of these cala- 
mities [poea wpayparwv means here ‘a crop of 
troubles,’ as in a former part of the oration gopa 
moosorwy meant ‘a crop of traitors’]. You, how- 
ever, disregard all those, throw the blame upon 
me, called upon as I was to carry on the govern- 
ment in such a crisis, [no—‘throw the blame 


upon me, who proposed and carried all my mea- 


sures im the presence of these our countrymen, 
maoa touvtool, who, if they pleased might have 
resisted them,’ | and this, though you well knew 
that. if not the whole, at least a part of the re- 
probation is due to the community at large, 
but principally to yourself, [no—still stronger, 
‘though you well know that you were fastening, 
if not the whole, at least a part of the calumny 
on all your countrymen, and especially upon 
yourself’ |. For if I had counselled the state 
with full and absolute powers, your other orators 
would have had some right to accuse me. But 
if you were yourselves always present in all 
the public assemblies [aet does not mean here 
‘always, but ‘from time to time,’ a common 
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usage of the word in A.], if the state publicly 
propounded for discussion the course fit to be 
pursued, if what was done appeared to all, but 
chiefly to you, the most expedient, (for it was 
through no good will towards me that you al- 
lowed me to enjoy all the hopes and admiration 
and honours that waited on my measures at this 
time, but manifestly, because you were over- 
powered by the truth, and had nothing better to 
_ propose,) are you not now unjust and outrageous 
in crying out against [no—‘ in accusing’ | mea- 
sures, than which you then knew none better.” B. 
Attached to this translation is a very singular 
note on the word gopa. At p. 42 he had trans- 
lated it properly enough, “a crop or revenue,” 
and had said that Wolff had rightly given 
“leges,” an evident misprint for “ seges,” as the 
corresponding Latin word for it. Forgetful of 
all this he writes at p. 183, that gooa means 
clearly “a rush,” “a movement,” “a force,” and 
that yaAernv is best rendered by “ hard to resist.” 
We are quite convinced, (to borrow a phrase of 

Milton,) that “no pedagogue stood at his elbow, | 
and made it itch with this parlous criticism.” 
We would translate the clause in which it occurs 
as follows, “ How much more just and correct is 
it to suppose that the common fortune, as it 
would seem, of all mankind, and a sort of har- 
vest of troubles, difficult to endure and defying 
all previous calculation, was the cause of all they 
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suffered?” It is scarcely necessary to quote in- 
stances of wodypara in the sense of “troubles ;” 
but if any tyro doubt, let him consult a passage 
which follows in this oration: dv gué ete toaypara 
gackwy gumeceiv tHv woAw, and the Clouds of 
Aristophanes, v. 1169; xozrrov nv evbve more 
‘Amepv0ouacat paddXov 7 oye ToayMaTa. 

P. 194. We have great pleasure in enlivening 
the dulness of our criticism by Mr. Campbell’s 
version of the celebrated inscription on the 
Athenians who fell at Cheronea. It is spi- 
ritedly translated, all but the last two lines, 
which by no means convey either the sense or 
the force of the original. “The immortal gods 
are ever great,” bears no resemblance to 


Mnoév dpaorety éori Oe@v Kai TavTa Karoobour 
"Ev Burn. 


And B. in introducing that faulty line afterwards 
into the oration of A. impairs much of its gigantic 
loftiness. 


‘“‘These were the brave unknowing how to yield, 

Who, terrible in valour, kept the field 

Against the foe, and higher than life’s breath 

Prizing their honour, met the doom of death, 

Our common doom—that Greece unyoked might stand, 
Nor shuddering crouch beneath a tyrant’s hand. 

Such was the will of Jove, and now they rest 

Peaceful enfolded in their country’s breast. 

The immortal gods alone are ever great, 

And erring mortals must submit to fate.” 


Tl 
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mee 195.- aAX émaoac THY gwvny, Kat yeynboc, 


Kal AapvyyiZwv, x. t. AX. B. “But raising his 


voice, and exulting, and voczferating, he fancied 
forsooth he was accusing me, when he was only 
showing [dyna eképepe Kal’ eavrov] that he did 
not feel as all other men felt upon the public 
misfortunes. And yet the man, who affects a 
deep concern for our laws and constitution, as 
Aischines now does, ought, if he has no other 
quality, at least to have the fellow-feeling with 
the people, of sorrowing and rejoicing over the 
same events, and not pursue that line of policy, 
which must make him take part with the enemy, 
as you, A‘schines, are now clearly proved to 
have done, while you pretend that every thing is 
owing to me, and that through me the country 
has been brought to its present condition, instead of 
admitting that she first began to succour all G'reece 
through my policy and my measures.” In a note 
B. says, that the literal meaning of AapuyyiZwv 
is to strain the throat or windpipe. But in the 


Knights of Aristophanes where the sausage- 


seller uses the phrase Aapuyyw rove pnropac, the 
scholiast interprets it “I will cut the throats of 
the orators,” and Mr. Mitchell, on the authority 


of Wieland, “I will throttle the orators.” We 


are therefore inclined to give a very different 
meaning to AapvyyiZwv from that which B. calls 
its natural meaning. It is possible that the word 
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may signify, “splitting hzs own windpipe ;” but 
we doubt it. At any rate it means much more 
than “vociferating,” the word employed in the 
text. This phrase of A. is quoted by Pliny 
(Kp. iv. 7.) and is explained by Lallemand as. 
meaning “ verba ex gutture promens,” but he 
does not state on what authority. We would 
translate as follows :—* Then, raising his voice, 
and exulting in soul, and sezzing me by the 
throat, [we would read AapvyyiZwy gue] he fan- 
cied, indeed, that it was me whom he was ac- 
cusing, whereas he was exhibiting publicly against 
himself a proof, that on our past misfortunes he 
had no feeling in common with the rest of his 
countrymen. And yet. he who asserts,.as Ais- 
chines now does, that he feels a deep concern 


for our laws and for our constitution, ought, if - 


he has no other, at least to have this, quality,— 
an identity of feeling with the people in their 
sorrows and their joys ; and ought not, from the 
principles on which he would administer the 
common weal, to take his stand in the rank of 
their enemies, as it is clear that you have now 
done in saying, that I was the cause of all that 
has happened, and that it was through me the 
city was involved in difficulties, when a was not 
owing to my statesmanship, or to my principles, 
that you [turns to the capa first began to 
vindicate the rights of Greece.” 
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P. 200. Tov 8& retyiopov rovrov, ov od pov 
dtésupEC, Kal THY tagpslav, k.t.X. This noble and 
forcible passage, which, as B. observes, has ob- 
tained great and universal fame, is thus trans- 
lated by B. “But this repair of the walls, and 
the fosses, which you revile, | deem to merit 
favour and commendation: wherefore should I 
not? Yet I certainly place this far below [ roppw 
mov | my administration of public affairs. For I 
have not fortified Athens with stone walls! and 
tiled roofs ! [ ov AtPoue éTely Loa Thy TOAW oveE 
trAivAor.e éyo|—no, not I! Neither is it on 
deeds like these that I plume myself [péyterov 
goovw |. But would you justly estimate my owt- 
works, you will find armaments (o67Aa), and 
cities, and settlements (ré7ovc), and cavalry 
[woAAovc imrovc], and armies raised to defend 
us [ rove UTED TOUTWY apuvoupévoue |. These are 
the defences that I drew around Attica [pov- 
BaXouny TOO TNE "Arrecne |, as far as human pru- 
dence could defend her, and with such outworks 
as these I fortified the country at large, not the | 
mere circuit of the arsenal and this city Nor 
was it that I succumbed to Philip’s policy, and 
his arms, [ ovde y ntrnOny eyw TOL: Aoytspore 
@DiXinrov ... ovds raic TapacKevale, | very far other- 
wise: but the captains and the forces of your 
allies yielded to his fortune.” As Lord B. pro- 
fesses in his preface to be most hostile to the 
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“mischievous practice of paraphrase and _cir- 
cumlocution,” and declares his desire to make 
his translation “as close as it is possible,” to the 
peculiar language in which it is written, we 
think that, without much difficulty, he might 
have translated this passage better. In his wish 
to be concise he has cut out much of the mean- 
ing of A., and has also lost much of his point. 
In the original there is a play of words through- 
out on reyiopoc and eretyiou. Those two are 
the only words used with respect to the walling 
or fortifications of Athens ; and a translator, as 
far as the genius of his language will allow, 
should adhere to them, and introduce no others. 
We would translate as follows: “But this re- 
pairing of the walls, to which you refer, for the 
sake of a sneer against me [ov ob pov diéovesc |, 
and the formation of the ditch and rampart, are 
matters, which in my opinion deserve favour 
and commendation. How should they not? I 
place them, however, apart to a certain extent 
from the measures, which as the head of the 
administration I proposed myself. For it was 
not with stones or with bricks that I walled 
round the city, nor is it of any such services of 
mine that I think most highly. - But if you 
-wish to judge correctly of the walls which I did 
raise round the city, you will find them in mu- 
nitions of war, and in cities, and in territories, 
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and in harbours, and in ships, and in. many 
horses, and in soldiers, to defend them all [ pre- 
pared under my auspices]. These were the 
bulwarks which I raised as a buckler 2m front of 
Attica, as far as human calculation availed, and 
these were the walls with which I fortified our 
whole territory, not the mere circuit of the 
Pyreus and of the citadel. Nor was I at all 
inferior to Philip in the calculation of our mu- 
tual resources ; very far from it, nor in the ar- 
maments we both prepared for war; but the 
commanders and the forces of your allies were 
inferior to him in point of fortune.” In a note 
B. imagines the effect which Mr. Pitt would 
have produced with this passage, supposing him 
to have been attacked for his Martello towers; | 
but has abstained from saying a word on the 
effect which Sir W. Jones has produced with it 
in his noble ode, after the manner of Alczeus, ° 
commencing, “ What constitutes a state?” &e. 
By-the-bye, it was a fragment of Alczus that 
gave A. the hint of this magnificent passage. 

P. 201. +ri xonv TOLELY TOV pETA TAGNC Toovolac 
Kal 7 poOupiac Kat OuKatocuvne uTEp TNC TaTOLOOC 
moXurevopevov 3 ovK ék piv Oararrne THv EvBoav 
mTpoParécbar pO tne Artikne, k.t.A. “~ What 
was the part of him who WouLD serve his coun- 
try with all earnestness, and zeal, and honesty of 
purpose ? Was it not to cover Attica on the 
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seabord with Eubcea?” &c. B. Rather, “What 
was he to do, who, for the benefit of his country, 
was administering her affairs with all forecast, 
and zeal, and honesty of purpose? Was it not 
on the seabord to place Eubeea as a shield before 
Attica?” In every passage in this oration where 
the word zpoBadXoua is used, and it is a fa- 
vourite word with A., B. appears ignorant of its. 
meaning. IlpofadXzecfa is to place any thing 
before you as a buckler. Stock, in the phrase 
Thy ayalnv mpoarAopévouc eXrrioa, very properly 
translates tooBadAopévove tamguam clypeum pre- 
tendentes. Soin the phrase ravra mrpovBadouny 
eyw T00 tne Arrikne. 
P. 202. «a8 7 dalwovoc TLvoc, n TrvXnc LGXUC, n 
oTeAaTNYywWv pavAorne, nN TOV T QOOLOOVT WY Tac 7oA«c 
; ULwY KaKia, 1) TavTa TavTa aua eAvuHvaTo Tole OAOIC, 
éwe avetoeve, Ti Anpoobévnc adxet; B. “ But if the 
favour of some deity, or of fortune, or the re- 
missness of commanders, or the wickedness of 
traitors like you, A‘schines, in different states, 
or if all these causes together have embarrassed 
our whole affairs and brought them to ruin, 
wherein has Demosthenes been to blame ?” 
‘How tcyve Saiwovog comes to be rendered “ the 
favour of some deity,” his lordship can best tell. 
We are inclined to think with Reiske, that 
after Saiwuvoc some such word as @0dvo¢g or 
duswévaa was used by A. though it has now 
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slipped out of the MSS. We would translate 
the whole passage thus: “ But if the power of 
some deity, or of fortune, or the worthlessness 
of your commanders, or the villany of men, who, 
like you, have betrayed the interests of their 
respective countries, or if all these different 
causes, acting at once, have impaired the common 
weal to such a degree as to produce its complete 
overthrow, where is the offence of which Demos- 
thenes is guilty ?” 

P. 203. iva 8 etdnre, ore ToAAw ToIC Ao-yorg 
eXarroot Yowpat THY Eoywv, evAaBovmevoc Tov oO6- 
vov, Aéye wou tauti. “ That you may perceive how 
much smaller my words are than my works, 
through fear of misconstruction, read, &c.” B. 
His lordship has made a sad mistake here, from 
ignorance or forgetfulness of the feelings of the 
Greeks on the subject of ¢@ovoc. The passage 
should be thus translated: “ That you may be 
convinced that my words fall far short of my 
works, taking precautions to propitiate [or, we 
should rather say, to disarm] envy, read these 
documents.” The reluctance of the ancient 
Greeks to speak boastfully of their good fortune, 
lest they should incur a reverse, is well known 
to every scholar. Besides the well-known epi- 
gram in the Anthologia, on the statue of Neme- 
sis, made out of the spoils of the Persian, there 
are two others, not quite so well known, in the 
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same work, explanatory of that feeling. The first 
is an inscription on a column dedicated to Ne- 
mesis :— | 


e 7 7 ~ , oe = = 
H Népeote moodéyet TO TWHYELTHO TE Yau, 
Mi?’ dperpov re wovety, pyr axadeva AEvyety® 


and the second runs thus :— 


‘H ro moly avxnoaca Tohvypucore em’ Epaaraic, 
‘H Népeowy dewviy obyi kboaca Geox, 
Miobia viv orabioc revixypotc THViapara KpovEt. 
OE y “AOnvain Kurorv éXyicaro. 
We may also refer to the Seven against Thebes, 
vv. 765—769. rporpupva o exPoAdv piper” Avdowy 
adgnotav “OABo¢e ayav rayvvOeic. Prom. Vinct. 
88 |—884, and Pers. 93—102. In this very 
oration A. uses the phrase, ovrw yap mot wept 
E{LAVTOU Agyorru ave ipPovwrarov ELITELV. 

P. 204. ovo. Novy iav ays adiKov Kat vTovAov. 
“Nor lead a life of criminal and traitorous re- 
tirement,” B. vzovAov is not “ traitorous.” It is 
a metaphor taken from a scar apparently healed 
over, yet full of purulent matter within, which 
may at any time burst forth to the annoyance of 
the patient. The word occurs again in Md. 
Tyr. 1396, oiov aoa pe Kaddoc kakwy vumovdor 
e€eOpevare. We should rather translate the words 
of A. thus: “ nor preserve a criminal and hollow 
tranquillity.” The full meaning of the phrase 
could not be given without a very long para- 
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phrase. “Hovyia vrovdoc will be best understood 
by the analogous expression in Horace, of— 
incedis per ignes Suppositos cinert doloso. 

P. 209. rav ravra cor TOOYPnLEvwy. “ Those 
that side with you,” B. Rather, “ Those who 
have adopted the same public principles as you 
have.” 

e213. ‘Ooare 6é° ovk eSatrouusvoc, ouk “Apdr- 
KTvovikac Oukac ErayovTwr Hol, OUK am etAouvTwy, OvK 
erayyeAAouivwr, ovxl TouUC KaTaoarouc TOUTOUC, wo- 
TEO Onpia, jou TooaPadXovrwr, ovoapmwe 7 POOLOWKA 
eyo THY £IC UUAC ceuvoiav. B. “ For observe ; nei- 
ther when my head was demanded by Philip, nor 
_ when they dragged me before the Amphictyons, nor 
when they threatened, nor when they promised, 
nor when they Jet loose on me these wretches, 
like wild beasts, did I ever abate in any parti- 
cular my affection for you?” We have here 
again, as in many other passages which we have 
not noticed, a repetition of blunders to which 
we have already called attention. We would 
translate this passage as follows: “ And observe: 
neither when Philip was demanding that I should 
be given into his power; nor when they were 
heaping upon me Amphictyonic suits, nor when 
they were threatening me, nor when they were 
promising me, nor when they were hounding on 
against me those accursed scoundrels, just as if 
they were so many savage beasts, did I ever in 

GO 
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any way. abandon my affectionate attachment 
towards you ?” 


P. 214. Ovk emt pev roic eTEOwY eUTU\NMAct 


patdpoc Eyw Kal yeynIwe Kata THY ayooay TEDLED'YO~ 


ua, xk.T.A. B. “Never was I seen going about 
the streets elated and exulting, when the enemy 


was victorious, stretching out my hand and con- 


gratulating such as I thought would tell it else- 
where, but hearing with alarm any success of our 
own armies [ rev TNC TOAEWC ayaboyr |, moaning 
and bent to the earth, like these impious men, 
who rail at this country, as if they could do so 
without also stigmatizing themselves ; and who 
turning their eyes abroad, and seeing the prosperity 
of the enemy in the calamities of Greece, rejoice in 
them, and maintain that we should labour to make 
them last for ever.” 'This passage is by no means 
translated literally ; and the closing sentence of 
it gives a meaning very different, and indeed 
much stronger, than that of Demosthenes. We 
subjoin as before a very literal translation of it. 
“ Never did I saunter up and down the Agora 
[the great place for Athenian idlers and loungers] 
full of cheerfulness and joy, when our enemies 
were successful, stretching out my right hand, 
and offering my congratulations to those whom 
I might suppose to be likely to report them in 
Macedonia; and never did I hear of the good 
fortune of our country with a shudder, or with 


————— aa a 
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a groan, or with a body bent to the earth, like 
these impious men, who sneer at their country 
as if they were not, in so doing, sneering at 
themselves—who look abroad and praise the pros- 
perity which the foreigner has obtained during the 
calamities of Greece, and say that an endeavour 
ought to be made to render that prosperity lasting 
throughout all time.” 

Here we stop; but not without observing, 
that in the last thirty pages of this translation 
there is a very visible improvement in the mode 
of its execution. So great is it, that we can 
scarcely believe that the first and the last part 
of the work are by the same hand. We subjoin 
as a specimen the concluding section of the ora- 
tion. “Let not, O gracious God, let not such 
conduct receive any manner of sanction from 
thee: rather, plant, even in these men, a better 
spirit and better feelings. But if they are 
wholly incurable, then pursue them—yea, them- 
selves by themselves,—to utter and untimely 
perdition, by land and by sea [rovrove pév avrove 
KkaQ cavrouc eLwAzic Kal mpowAsic Ev yu Kal Oararry 
moimoare, | and to us, who are spared, vouchsafe to 
grant the speediest rescue from our impending 
alarms, and an unshaken security.” 

We now approach—and most thankful are 
we for it—the termination of our labours. In 
prosecuting them, we are conscious, that we 
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must have committed several errors; for we 
were not content, as perhaps we ought to have 
been, with the detection, but were venturous 
enough to attempt the correction, of the mis- 
translations of Lord Brougham. We trust, 
however, that even when a deduction is made 
for those blunders, 


66 





quas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parum cavit natura,’ 
5 


we shall be found to have established beyond 
all dispute our original position, that Lord 
Brougham is deficient in all the qualifications, 
which we have a right to expect in a translator 
of Demosthenes. We may be told, that the 
merit of a great translation is to be estimated 
by “its general effect, and its ultimate result ;” 
and not by comparing it line by line, and para- 
graph by paragraph, with the original. We 
consider this to be a mistaken proposition: but 
admitting it to be correct, then we repeat what 
we originally asserted, that “the general effect 
and ultimate result” of this translation is highly 
derogatory to “the’ sublime yet simple, the re- 
-dundant yet concise, the refined yet idiomatic, 
the temperate yet passionate” style of composi- 
tion in the original. The Macedonian con- 
queror, when he was once invited to hear a 


‘ Dionys. Halicarn. vol. ii. p. 273, as translated in an 
article on Demosthenes, Edin. Rev. for Jan. 1820. 
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man sing that sung like a nightingale, replied, 
with contempt, that he had heard the nightingale 
itself: and we are convinced, that all who have 
given days and nights to the study of the 
speeches of Demosthenes, will be as reluctant 
to take Lord Brougham’s interpretation of them 
as a correct and vivid representation of the force 
and eloquence of that great orator, as Philip 
was to consider an imitation by the human 
voice as harmonious as the strains of the clearest 
and sweetest “quirister of the woods.” But 
what will the mere English reader say to this 
volume? Hume, in describing the language 
and manner of Demosthenes, observes with 
great felicity, “it is rapid harmony, exactly 
adapted to the sense; it is vehement reason- 
ing, without any appearance of art.” Where 
in this translation will the mere English-ry find 
any of these characteristics of the original ? 
Where will they find that “tone of sublimity, 
that living passion, that richness of style, that 
closeness of conception, that rapidity of argu- 
ment and thought,” which Longinus exhausts 
his powers to describe as inherent qualities in 
every speech which Demosthenes delivered ? 
All have disappeared, all have vanished like 
the dream of a shadow amid the numerous mis- 
translations with which almost every other 
sentence of Lord Brougham’s version abounds; 
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and one might as well expect, that the splendour 
of the imperial crown would remain unimpaired, 
if every diamond in it contained a flaw, and if 
every gem were broken and misplaced, as that 
the genius of Demosthenes would shine forth 
in all its native lustre, after it has been dimmed 
in every line, and obfuscated in every paragraph. 
The copicus torrent of eloquence has dwindled 
down into an insignificant beck, not so much 
because it has been wasted by having been 
drawn off into a thousand rills, as because its 
springs have been scorched up under the fiery 
touch of ignorance and indiscretion. ‘The blood, 
the flesh, the nerve, the muscle, and the life of 
Demosthenes, all have undergone decomposi- 
tion. The skeleton alone remains, and its dry 
bones scarcely give a rattle, when the hand of 
his Lordship moves amongst them with all the 
desperate recklessness of unreflecting and un- 
hallowed zeal. 

But we may be informed, that Lord Brougham, 
in translating Demosthenes, had a higher aim 
than that of being considered an eminent word- 
catcher, or a distinguished antiquarian ; and that 
he looked to the genius and policy of the orator 
more than to his mere style and trickery of com- 
position. There is no assertion, there are no 
proofs in this volume, of any such intention on 
the part of his Lordship. Quite the reverse. 
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The volume is intended to “assist the student 
in the Greek language,” and is wonderfully, we 
had almost said shamefully, deficient in those 
illustrations which it might and ought to have 
received from parallel events in ancient and 
modern history. Nearly two hundred years 
have elapsed, since St. Evremond complained, 
that the commentators and translators of his day 
made a mystery of knowing that of which the 
world could well endure to remain ignorant, 
whilst they could not understand that in which 
it was important to have the world instructed; 
that they saw in Cicero nothing but a writer of | 
Orations, in Cesar nothing but a writer of Com- 
mentaries; and that they omitted all notice of 
the Consul and the General, because the genius 
of the Consul and the General was not conform-_ 
able to that of the grammarian and the critic, 
and therefore came not within the scope of their 
knowledge and observation. Nearly two hun- 
dred years, we repeat, have elapsed since that 
complaint was made: and we have now a man 
who, during a long life, has been practically 
versed in politics, and has had no little to do 
with the administration of public affairs, coming 
forward as the translator of the first orator of 
antiquity, without giving us more than a few 
words, and those not always correct, upon the 
sagacity and forethought of his author as a states- 
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man, and upon his activity, determination, and 
diplomatic ability as a practical politician. Had 
the “ master-spirit of the age” descended to the 

consideration of Greek particles, and to the 

studies, in which it is said that “ pedants and 

antiquaries exercise no faculty but that of me- 

mory,’ we might have overlooked his lack of 
reasoning upon the causes and effects of events; 

but as he has manfully disdained to enter upon 

that course of reasoning, we have a right to ex- 
pect that he should be provided with some store 
of classical learning, however slender or ill- 
arranged. In spite of all the assertions of cer- 
tain northern critics, (4d. Aev., vol. xiii. p. 343,) 

that such learning is “oftener used to frighten 

people than to convince them, to dazzle and 

-overawe than to guide and enlighten them, and 

to encumber than to assist their progress,” we 

shall continue to think, that, as an author will 
always write better for knowing something of 
his subject, so a translator will always interpret 

more faithfully for knowing accurately the gram- 

matical rules and analogies of the language in 

which his original is composed. If he be desti- 

tute of such knowledge, he must nae be sur- 

prised if he meet with— 


—‘* The critic scratch and scribble, 
And nice invidious nibble,” 


16] 


of those who have employed years and years in 
attaining it. 

_ This reflection leads us to another, and that 
is, that Lord Brougham has yet enough of life 
before him to become, if he so pleases, what he 
is not at present, an eminent Greek scholar. It 
is recorded of Cato, that he began to learn 
Greek at seventy. Lord Brougham, we believe, 
has a decade of years to enjoy before he reaches 
that age, and may therefore perhaps wish to 
have the example of a younger man proposed 
for his imitation. Well, then, we will propose 
the example of a distinguished man of letters, 
who had a genius quite as restless, and quite as 
greedy of fame, as his lordship himself,—we 
mean Victor d’Alfieri. In the very amusing 
Autobiography, which he left behind him, Al- 
fieri has confessed, that he had not read a word 
of either Homer, Pindar, or any of the Greek 
tragedians, when he arrived at the staid age of 
forty-and-seven. After spending nearly two 
years on “the confines of Greece,” for so he 
fantastically terms the Greek grammar, he suc- 
ceeded at last in becoming a tolerable, if not an 
excellent, Greek scholar; and at fifty-four com- 
pleted a translation of Homer into Italian. As 
every kind of labour deserves a reward, he 
thought that he ought to grant himself one, and 
that not lucrative, but honorary. He therefore in- 
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stituted an order of knighthood, which he called 
the order of Homer, and created himself the 
first knight of it : 


_Abrov moujoac “AXGHptoc irre’ ‘Ounoor, 
Kowparixice typ Agave Oevorepar. 


And he was busily engaged in forming a design 
and a device for the collar of his knights, of 
which the clasp was to be concealed under a 
cameo of Homer’s head, when he was surprised 
by death in the midst of his meditations. Now 
we think that this is an example, in all its points, 
well worthy the adoption of Lord Brougham. It 
will be an innocent and tranquillizing method of 
passing his time during the winter of his dis-. 
content, so bitterly aggravated by his long and 
dreary destitution of office; and when he shall 
have completed his studies, we will not object 
to his forming an order of Demosthenes, in 
rivalry to the order of Homer founded by Al- 
fieri. Rather than he should die with the device 
and design of his order unfinished, we wili at 
~ once, out of our great bounty, provide him with 
both. Like Alfieri, he shall have a collar and a 
cameo: and the cameo shall be in the shape of 
a crown, and shall bear the lead ‘of Demos- 
thenes. We have two mottos for the everque, 
of which we leave the selection to his lordship. 
The first is from Cicero: “ Vox (qu. Vaux ?) a 
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coronam et turbas effundatur.” The latter is 
from the hangman’s collection of proverbs, 
“ Funis coronat opus.” And if his lordship adopt 
it, he will have precedence of course as Grand 
Cordon of the order. 

But a truce with such ponderous levities. 
We feel unfeigned sorrow, that Lord Brougham 
has been so led away by a morbid passion for 
notoriety, as to enter upon a department of 
literature for which his previous pursuits have 
so little qualified him: 





He 

Hath all the energy, which would have made 
A goodly frame of glorious elements, 

Had they been wisely mingled 


with temper, and modesty, and judgment; and 
it is only when he must be travelling out of his 
own proper province, and beyond the sphere of 
his own acquirements, which unquestionably are 
extraordinary, that he shows himself to be 
nothing more than an ordinary mortal. Now 
it is not given to any individual to be master of 
all the departments of science and of literature. 
The brevity of life, and the infinitude of know- 
ledge, forbid it; and it is a wise ordination of 
Providence, reminding man in his proudest mo- 
ments of his real insignificance, that the study 
of a whole life is almost necessary for the acqui- 
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sition of preeminence in any one branch of 
human learning. If Lord Brougham would but 
remember this, he would escape the ridicule, 
which he has often drawn down unconsciously — 
upon himself, by pretending to be fully informed 
on subjects, of which he knew nothing, and of 
which it was no disgrace to him that he did 
know nothing. We heard some years ago of 
one of his misadventures in this respect, so far- 
eically ludicrous, that even his Lordship will 
smile when told of the remarks which it elicited. 
Shortly after his appointment to the office of 
Lord High Chancellor, he visited, along with 
some other ministers of the cabinet of Earl 
Grey, one of the most extensive breweries in 
this metropolis, and had there what is colloqui- 
ally called “a beef-steak dinner.” After it was 
finished, a proposition was made, that they 
should inspect the works, and in order that the 
party might understand the use of each and all 
of them, the foreman, a cautious but intelligent 
Scotchman, was desired to attend and explain 
it. They had scarcely got into the first room, 
before Lord Brougham, with a slight motion of 
the hand, put aside his Scotch czcerone, who was 
volunteering an explanation, and said, with his 
usual cool, good-natured nonchalance, “ Young 
man, I will save you the trouble you are about 
to undertake; | understand all this perfectly. 
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well, and will explain it myself to my noble and 
distinguished friends.” His Lordship then pro- 
ceeded, without further preface, to explain to 
Ear] Grey and the other members of this convi- 
vial party, every stage in the process of brewing ; 
but, unfortunately, did not explain one of them 
right even by accident. The Scotchman, who 
perceived, but was too prudent to expose, the 
ignorance of his countryman, was astounded at 
his unceasing volubility; and in speaking of it 
in a mixed company, where our informant was 
present, observed, “ Gude faith, Sirs, but it 
made ma hair staun on en to hear the Lord 
High Chancellor o’ Great Britain tellin the 
Lord High Treesurer a lang tail aboot maut and 
a the brewing o’t, and nae word o’ truth fra be- 
ginnin to en. It made a thinkin mon reflec 
what a terrible pass things must ha come till, 
when ae minister could jist tell, and anither 
minister jist believe, sic awfu’ cantrips. Eh, 
Sirs, nae barrel can be gude, that that blatherin 
chiel has gat the brewin o’.”. Now we are not 
inclined to go to the full length to which this 
metaphor from the mash-tub would carry us. 
‘His Lordship has merits, and we are ready to 
admit them. To great powers of understanding 
he adds an unflinching and untiring industry, 
which all admire, few can imitate, and none sur- 
pass. ‘To a command of words, which has of 
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late converted his once plain and terse, and 
masculine, and majestic diction, into a florid and 
diffuse, and effeminate, and Asiatie style, more 
tickling to the ear than convincing to the rea- — 
son, he joins a knowledge of modern literature 
and contemporary history, which enables him to 
domineer over facts as he pleases, and which 
renders him in the senate an adroit, and, with 
his want of fixed principles, a most formidable 
antagonist. To long experience in the arts of 
debate, gleaned amid the tumults of popular 
assemblies, the wranglings of the bar, and the 
party-battles of Parliament, he unites that over- 
weening confidence in his own abilities, which, 
blinding him to the dangers of his position, often 
earries him unscathed through all the difficul- 
ties, to which his “ patent for retractation, and 
his monopoly of change,” to borrow a phrase from 
Mr. Fox, have unfortunately exposed him. 
These qualifications, with his occasionally novel 
and magnificent conceptions of ordinary subjects 
—conceptions, however, which are generally 
- more dazzling than true, have placed him in the 
very first rank among the orators of the present 
day. Let him, then, if he is wise, pursue his 
triumphs in that arena in which he first won 
them, and in which he almost reigns unrivalled : 


——‘ Illa se jactet in aula 
Axolus.” 
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But let him not venture beyond it. Above all 
things, let him eschew translation from the 
Greek. With his present knowledge, it is at 
once beneath and above his powers ; it will 
never do him credit, and, as Edwards warned 
Warburton, when he became a critic upon 
Shakspeare, it may be dangerous to trifle even 
with his reputation. 
There’s ither men, much, much his betters, 


Far seen in Greek, deep men of letters, 

Ha’e thought they had ensured their debtors 
A’ future ages : 

Now moths deform, in shapeless tatters, 
Their unknown pages. 


THE END. 
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